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Editorially Speaking 


FILMS FROM BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


INCE our 1950 Special Issue on the sponsored film, there has 

been a tremendous increase in the number of motion pictures 
emanating from business and industry. Many of these films it 
would not have been feasible to produce commercially. Many in- 
teresting subjects might not even have been thought of. The range 
and diversity of titles and subject matter represented by these 
films is astonishing, exciting, and reveals worlds we otherwise 
would not have known. The sponsored film has earned a place as 
an instrument of necessary information and good public relations. 
It is further encouraging and interesting to note how many, of 
what used to be called ‘‘advertising films,’’ are now achieving 
stature as cinematic art. Programs like those of Ford (The 
American scene), General Motors and Shell (technical subjects), 
Lorillard (The American Indian) and recent individual subjects, 
such as are noted in our Previews and Reviews section this month, 
are valuable public contributions. 

We look forward to many more industries entering the 16mm 
scene. We hope, in doing so, they will study the truly successful 
films in this area, and that they will bear in mind the fact that 
no tax-supported institution (meaning the school system and the 
public library in particular) may lend itself to promotion of pri- 
vate or commercial interests. It is thus the better part of good 
business sense for any sponsor desirous of achieving maximum 
public coverage with his film story, to employ acceptable tech- 
niques in the telling of it. Films are not cheap, and investment 
made on any other basis is ill-advised. Business and industry there- 
fore must let itself be guided by those who really know. What 
counts is not what Mr. So-and-So, president and chief stockholder 
wants, but what the public wants and will take. 

The constant improvement of quality in the films from business 
and industry has been paralleled by a rising curve of public ac- 
ceptance. In recognition of what has already been accomplished, 
and in the hope of assisting toward further accomplishment, Film 
News with this issue is initiating a regular Previews and Reviews 
section of films from business and industry. It will aim to be 
helpfully critical in its presentation of these productions. 


“THIS BUSINESS OF AWARDS” AGAIN 


UR editorial of last month drew an interesting mail, of 
agreement and disagreement. At this point we would just 
like to make it clear that we do not disapprove of film festivals, 
nor even of awards. The position we took in the matter is well 
expressed for us in a letter from an industry leader, which reads 
in part: ‘‘There is no such thing as a best film unless you either 
define why, what and for whom the film was made, and what are 
the qualifications, background, interests and experiences of the 
group evaluating or selecting the film. .. . Awards and evaluations 
are very misleading unless all the factors mentioned above are con- 
sidered. .. . We must use caution when we say, ‘this is the best.’ 

We might as well say that a hammer is better than a saw.’’ 
ROHAMA LEE 

Editor 
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ANN Kodak announces... 


3 brilliant new Pageant models 
...and a heavy-duty silent pro- 
jector for critical movie analysis 


The Pageant is the projector that has revolu- 
tionized 16mm. sound projection... the first 
compact projector with the optical and tonal 
excellence of full-scale 16mm. equipment... 
the first to offer permanent prelubrication—an 
exclusive 16mm. feature that eliminates com- 
pletely the chief causes of projector breakdowns! 

At just $400, the Pageant is still the economi- 
cal top-choice projector for average 16mm. 
sound-and-silent projection. But now from 
Kodak have come four more projectors—each 
“tailor-made” to meet a particular 16mm. pro- 
jection requirement. See your Kodak Audio- 
Visual Dealer about a demonstration—or use 
\ the check slip below for further information. 


NEW K nt Sound NEW Kodascope Pageant Sound 


int Sound 


NEW Kodascope Analyst? Projector 


edascope Pagea 
an Model AV-071, with 
Pius-40 Shutter A super-brilliant 
version of the standard Pageant, 
it incorporates an extremely ef- 
ficient two-bladed shutter which 
provides vastly increased illumina- 
tion—more than 40% greater than 
the sound-and-silent projector. 
Ideal for projection under difficult 
conditions...in hard-to-darken 
rooms, in halls or auditoriums... 
wherever extra image brilliance, 
long screen “throws,” or unusually 
large picture areas are 
$400. Sound projection only. 


Prices subject to change without notice 


» Model AV-151, with 15- 
watt amplifier Features an extreme- 
ly high-fidelity amplifier, the extra 
capacity of the 12-inch Kodak 
De Luxe Speaker, and provision 
for the finest sound fidelity ob- 
tainable with a 16mm. portable 
projector. Ample power output 
and speaker capacity for auditori- 
um projection...plus separate 
bass, treble, and fidelity controls 
for unmatched sound quality in 
cramped quarters as well as in 
spacious auditoriums. $530. 

silent projection. 


NEW Kodascope Pagea 
Projector, Model AV-151E, with 
Plus-40 Shutter and 15-watt am- 
plifier Combines increased light 
output produced by Kodak’s Plus- 
40 Shutter with the precise tone 
and volume features of the Model 
AV-151. No other portable pro- 
jector gives you such brilliant 
screening—even on long throws— 
plus such excellent tonal quality 
at all volume levels. The Pageant, 
Model AV-151E, is capable of 
meeting every 16mm. requirement 
short of a theater-type i: 

$530. Sound projection only. 


Heavy-duty silent projector de- 
signed to meet the critical require- 
ments of 16mm. motion-picture 


analysis... ideal for such fields as 
time-and-motion study and sports 
analysis. Features a heavy-duty re- 
versing mechanism operated from 
a remote-control switch on a 5- 
foot cord. Separate motor drives 
blower at constant speed, per- 
mitting répeated, instantaneous re- 
versals without film or projector 
damage. With Daylight Projec- 
tion Viewer, for desk-top movie 
study, $295. Silent projection only, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Please send name of nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer. Complete infor- 
mation on equipment checked: (] Standard Pageant () Model 
AV-071 (1 Pageant Model AV-151 () Pageant Model AV-ISIE 

0 Kodascope Analyst () Kodak Multi-Speaker Unit 


For top sound coverage in acoustically 
difficult locations, you can step up volume 
without distortion with the inexpensive 
Kodak Multi-Speaker Unit...3 addi- 
tional speakers in matching case. Simply 


plug into any Pageant. NAME 
ORGANIZATION. 
MOTION-PICTURE PROJECTORS STREET 
for every audio-visual need city STATE 
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The Greeks had a word for the free discussion of 

ideas in a democratic society. (From the Encyclo- 

paedia Britannica discussion series film ROOM 
FOR DISCUSSION) .. . 


BACKGROUND AND TRENDS 


HE ery for “films for discussion” has 

been raised by librarians, social work- 
ers, teachers, and others ever since 16mm 
films began to move into the vaguely de- 
fined field called adult education. Public 
libraries in particular, providing oppor- 
tunities for people to diseuss problems 
and ideas in community groups, have 
brought the need for discussion films into 
sharpest focus. In the last five or six 
years public library film collections have 
mushroomed to over 110, serving single 
communities and regional libraries. At 
the same time, publie libraries are offer- 
ing guidance in film use and are sponsor- 
ing their own film discussion programs 
for community groups. Their accumula- 
tion of experience with discussion films 
has been rich, and it is the public library 
which is now most active in promoting 
film programs requiring up-to-date ma- 
terials in the areas of American prob- 
lems, and in political, economic, social, 
and family relationships. The American 
Library Association’s American Heritage 
Project, supported by the Fund for Adult 
Edueation, (Ford Foundation), uses films 
as a basis for many of their small dis- 
cussion group programs now meeting in 
over 230 communities in 30 states. A 
survey of adult education in publie librar- 
ies now being conducted by the American 
Library Association will provide an an- 
alysis of this growing concern for the 
development of film programs throughout 
the country. 

Film producers have reflected the grow- 
ing need for these adult discussion films 
by increasing their attention to the special 
requirements of discussion. Group diseus- 
sion is fast becoming one of the most 
popular methods in informal adult eduea- 
tion. The materials which the discussion 
group uses, must offer authoritative facts 
—and soundly presented ideas, attitudes, 
and understanding of problems. Films for 
discussion must provide a group experi- 
ence, both rich in content and stimulating 
to the exchange of ideas. We have some 
excellent films as a resource, but the need 
now is much greater than the supply. 
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Films For 


A CRITICAL 


For some time, producers of 16mm film 
and librarians have been working to- 
gether to develop films that will answer 
this need for adult discussion groups. 


‘ Building on the experience gained in the 


better developed areas of training film 
and films for elementary and high school 
students, producers have attempted a 
variety of approaches to discussion films. 
For example, the March of Time Forum 
Films developed a skill in problem-cen- 
tered films, bringing together through the 
camera facts and background data on a 
problem and putting them into an intel- 
ligible relationship. Such films as THE 
CHALLENGE offer an experience in critical 
viewing of a problem that is a good basis 
from which to begin a discussion. To be 
sure, the weakness of this method in film 
technique is that it seems to have the 
whole problem “in the bag.” Complex 
problems, like civil rights in this ease, ean 
searcely be dealt with from all points of 
view, or in all the implications, in the 
brief 25 or 30 minutes of the film. Groups 
tend to think the film has come up with 
“the answer,” rather than realizing that 
THE CHALLENGE is only the beginning! 
But this problem-centered film has made a 
positive contribution in the development 
of films for discussion, and on its own 
has been perhaps the most valuable type 
of film for diseussion up to this time. 


Training film techniques have offered 
much to the development of films for adult 
diseussion. The use of logical steps in 
presenting a problem for technical train- 
ing has been applied with success to the 
presentation of personal and social prob- 
lems. The statement of the problem, fol- 
lowed by an analysis of various aspects 
of it, then summarized by quick flashbacks 
to the main body of the film, all tend to 
encourage group members to think logical- 
ly on the subject and to remember points 
in their proper relation. The film Rounp 
Trip, for example, made good use of these 
techniques. In creating discussion films, 
however, producers must exercise care 
that this pattern does not make the prob- 
lems seem to simple or possible solu- 
tions too pat! 

The use of charts, graphs, and dia- 
grams in the body of a film to illustrate 
points carried in the narrator’s script, is 


APPROACH 
By MARGARET E. MONROE 


a training film technique used well in 
films for discussion. Propuctivity, 
TO PLENTY is an example of the skilful 
use of these techniques in satisfactory 
balance with the live action portions of 
the film. Statistics gain a real meaning, 
and the significance of historical changes 
ean be more easily understood with these 
helps. A tendency to overuse the tech- 
nique, as possibly in Pusiic OprNion, 
may convert the film into a lecture rather 
than an experience. Film’s main advan- 
tage as a communication medium is that 
it is a close approximation to real experi- 
ence, and to fail to use that advantage 
is to weaken its power as an aid to edu- 
cation. 

Documentary film techniques have been 
a rich source of inspiration in adult 16mm 
film technique since the beginning. The 
wealth of psychological case studies, so 
valuable for discussion in parent groups, 
has grown out of documentary film ex- 
perience. Here the film offers a unique 
experience for adults in its capacity to 
convey attitudes and emotions without 
distortion or misinterpretation, where a 
frown portrays perfectly a whole com- 
plexity of feelings and a smile a supreme 
achievement. Many of the marriage and 
parent-child relationship films have de- 
veloped to a highly successful point the 
case-study technique in films for diseus- 
sion. McGraw-Hill and the National Film 
Board of Canada productions have been 
of special value. Such films as WuHo0’s 
Boss and THE FEELING oF REJECTION 
illustrate the degree of perfection achieved 
in this field. 

Bringing foreign lands and unknown 
peoples within the experience of the home- 
towner is one of film’s greatest contribu- 
tions. Classies like THe River and THE 
Crry still serve as excellent documentaries 
to stir discussion. The EartH It’s 
PEOPLE series is only one of many recent 
filmings done to bring travel experience 
to the adult group in the local community. 
Here documentary techniques have been 
followed closely, and each film ean pro- 
vide the beginnings of understanding a 
different way of life. As films for dis- 
cussion, however, these films tend to be 
weak since they have focused on facts 
and background and neglect the clarifica- 
tion of issues on which discussion thrives. 
The experienced discussion leader will 


MARGARET MONROE, M.A. of Columbia University, is a B.A. and B.S. (in Library Science) of New York 
State Teachers College at Albany. At present on leave from the New York Public Library where she was 
in charge of its pioneering Group Discussion Program, Miss Monroe is Assistant to the Director of the 
American Heritage Project of the American Library Association (headquarters, Chicago). 
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compensate for these lacks in his introduc- 
tion to the film; but within these films 
themselves, for the most part, the seeds 
of discussion have not been sown. 

The most recent development in films 
for adult discussion has been an experi- 
ment with bringing discussion into the film 
itself. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
has been producing an AMERICAN DeE- 
mocracy SERIES in which discussion has 
been used with varying degrees of em- 
phasis. THE Socrau Process, for example, 
is almost exclusively lecture and college 
classroom discussion, with a few pictures 
and charts and two short interpolations 
of illustrative film to break the pattern. 
Sustained on a high level of idea dis- 
eussion, this demands close concentration 
from an adult group. CENTRALIZATION 
AND DECENTRALIZATION, on the other hand, 
uses one local community’s dilemma on 
highway planning as a thread of experi- 
ence on which discussion develops, and 
related state and national government pro- 
cesses are explored, the camera following 
the local people who make their necessary 
investigations. PoLrTicAL PARTIES and 
Pressure Groups in this series are also 
developed with this thread of discussion 
to weave the problem-centered film into a 
whole and put emphasis on a variety of 
points of view. 


DISCUSSION REQUIREMENTS 


There is, of course, no perfect film for 
discussion. But the discussion method it- 
self makes certain requirements of a film. 
In length the film ideally runs between 
15 and 25 minutes, since discussion ses- 
sions are usually an hour and a half in 
length, and the discussion itself should 
have at least two-thirds of the time. The 
film should contain the facts—psychologi- 
eal, social, political—that are necessary 
for an informed discussion. There should 
be some challenge to the group to explore 
the problem—either through presenting a 
strong point of view with an acknowledg- 
ment of it (as in the Quaker film True 
FOR GREATNESS), or through sustaining 
the spirit of discussion or presenting two 
or more points of view (as in the AmMERI- 
can Democracy Serres). Technically the 
film should be ingenious and use good 
educational methods; and it should be 
free of flaws like mediocre historical cos- 


tuming or amateur filming techniques, 
which distract the viewer from the ideas 
with which he must concern himself for 
discussion. 

Few films will qualify on all these 
points. Yet many are adequate films for 
discussion. Skilled leadership can use an 
introduction to the film to add the facets, 
point the issues, or stir the challenge that 
the films may omit. Films rarely have 
stood on their own in provoking intelli- 
gent discussions. 

Why, then, with so many 16mm films 
available, do adult educators continue to 
raise this ery for “films for discussion”? 


AMERICAN HERITAGE FINDINGS 


In our two years of using film with the 
American Library Association’s Heritage 


Project discussion groups throughout the 
country, we have personally attempted’ to. 
assemble whatever films we thought skilled 
leadership could use. Historical films that do 
not point up discussion issues and bio- 
graphical films that may be devoid of 
idea content have been the most difficult 
kinds of film for leaders to use well. Such 
exceptions to the rule as the fine 16mm 
historical films, SERVANT OF THE PEOPLE 
and Due Process or LAw DENIED, and 
the biographical films, ANDREW JACKSON 
and JOHN MARSHALL, are rare in these 
two categories, and have been most wel- 
come. We feel great need in these two 
areas for really good films for adult edu- 
cation. 

In the field of problem-centered films 
there are a number of good ones on inter- 
group relations. The recent HigH WALL is 
outstanding for its case study technique 
that is well used to point issues for dis- 
cussion, Many new films on citizen re- 
sponsibility, such as TICKET TO FREEDOM, 
and political processes, as in the AMERI- 
cAN Democracy SERIES, are now filling 
real needs. But there are serious lacks in 
the fields of polities and economics that 
are only meagerly filled with a few films 
on civil liberties; international relations; 
foreign policy; the relations between gov- 
ernment, labor and business; and economic 
ideologies. The films on socialism and capi- 
talism that are satisfactorily designed for 
the classroom by Coronet use teen-age 
actors in strictly classroom situations and 
have no appeal to adult groups. In this en- 


WORLD BALANCE OF POWER discusses this theo- 

ry of international relations, past and present 

(AMERICAN DEMOCRACY series, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films) . . . 


tire field of economies, bristling with eur- 
rent problems and issues demanding dis- 
eussion, good films are the scarcest. 

To be sure, it is these areas that are 
most difficult to present objectively and 
soundly. The answers are not all in. The 
issues are hotly contested by people who 
hold power as well as by the average 
voter. But if educational film is to serve 
its vast public, it must answer the need 
courageously by developing now the tools 
needed by adult groups concerned with 
our American way of life. Series of films 
for discussion by mature adults on our 
historic policies of democratic government, 
on the issues that outstanding men have 
worked with, on the current domestic and 
foreign problems that face us today, all 
these are needed. As public library pro- 
grams increase, the American public is 
becoming educated to the use of films and 
= demand better films as well as more 

s. 

No time in history has placed a greater 
demand on people for free inquiry and 
frank discussion of critical issues. Books 
and films provide the factual basis for in- 
formed discussion, and film producers 
bear the same responsibility that the press 
and book publishers bear for bringing 
people the facts and opinions that are 
needed for developing an informed public 
opinion. 


The water supply then and now is just one example of contrasting effectiveness offered in PRODUCTIVITY: KEY TO PLENTY, produced by Twentieth Century 
Fund (NYC), distributed by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Ill. . . . In THE CHALLENGE a chief of detectives conducts a course for policemen on 
human relations. This film, based on the findings of the President's Committee on Civil Rights, is a March of Time (1950), available through McGraw-Hill 
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Text-Films, N.Y.C. ... 
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Top to Bottom: 2,000 subscribers saw 150 films 
during 40 sessions. . . . Asians, studying under 
the Colombo Plan, were much interested. . . . An 
international poster and stills exhibit was a high- 
light. . . . Stanley Hawes, Producer-in-Chief, Com- 
monwealth Film Division, with Royal Australian 
Air Force cadets. . . . Hundreds of publications in 
many languages caught and held between-session 
attention. . .. 
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Melbourne 


Reported for Film News by JULES FELDMAN, member of the staff of the Australian 
Department of the Interior’s Film Division. . . . Photographed by NEIL MURRAY.:. . . 


HEN Film Festivals are held in 
the Old World in Venice, Cannes, 
Edinburgh, much may be taken for 
granted. Almost certainly, the films will 
mostly be on first world release. The pre- 
sentation will be polished and comforta- 


‘ble, the audiences urbane and knowledge- 


able. When a Festival is held in Aus- 
tralia, still filmically far distant in spite 
of a jet air age, it may be wondered how 
a young nation effervescing in swift 
change may go about the business. The 
answer is exciting, and, looked at in the 
context of cultural growth and under- 
standing, revealing. It appears that the 
Australians have added a third dimension 
to the Film Festival—something distilled 
from the national essence. As you will 
understand, it coloured their latest Festi- 
val held this year in the Victorian capital 
of Melbourne. 

It all began when, in 1952, inspired 
selection brought the first Film Festival 
to the little bush town of Olinda in the 
high hills of the Dandenong Ranges, 30 
odd miles from Melbourne. A little tremul- 
ously, the organisers had expected about 
350 people, but they were not prepared 
for the human deluge which fell on Olin- 
da as a result of their modest publicity. 
More than 800 people flooded the town to 
spend four days of relative discomfort 
in improvised theatres in the hard-seated 
bush halls. In the breezy Australian fash- 
ion which often takes a lot for granted, 
itinerants blew in from the city in hun- 
dreds to see programmes for which they 
had special fancies. For those who camped 
in the Olinda guest houses, as well as for 
the strays who found that 40 miles did 
not matter if good films were to be seen— 
there were four days of enchantment, and, 
for many, revelation. 

Olinda confounded quite a few. The 
trade, redoubtable in its monumental 
cynicism, was shocked into surprise. The 
newspapers, at first only politely inter- 
ested, suddenly enthused about the Festi- 
val and plastered it on all the important 
pages each day. There was an Australian 
news accent on film—a change from the 
usual Hollywood stardust. 

The film critics delightedly seized on 
their best chance for years to make the 
most of their columns, One, noting the 
ardour with which the Festival audiences 
had received the continental film La BELLE 
Er La Bere, swore a metaphorical oath 
that if it were only given commercial exhi- 
bition, it would bring the ring of silver to 
someone’s box-office. Until then exhibitors 
had seornfully rejected the film as wholly 
unsuitable to Australia. After the critic 
had thrown down the gauge, one intelli- 
gent exhibitor thought it worth taking up. 
He never regretted it, for his theatre was 


packed out for weeks. That was only 
one mild justification for the Festival. 
There were to be others. 

Planning for the Festival of 1953 en- 
visaged the National Capital, Canberra, as 
the obvious site. Cireumstances, however, 
dictated otherwise, and so Melbourne, the 
stately metropolis of nearly 1,500,000 
people, had the celebrated mantle of 
Olinda thrust upon it. Culturally trust- 
worthy, this Victorian capital seemed most 
fitted for the windfall of the Olinda in- 
heritance. The organisers were certain it 
would not fizzle there. 

Greatly daring, they had planned for 
2,000 subscribers, whom they proposed to 
entertain and educate over the traditional 
Labour Day week-end in March, in Mel- 
bourne’s biggest auditorium, the baroque 
Exhibition Building. Three hours before 
the Festival was given an inaugural bless- 
ing by a Minister of the State Govern- 
ment, it looked as if the organisers had 
misealeulated. They were 500 short of 
their total. But by eight o’clock 500 la- 
conie late starters were wearing their 
festival badges. Melbourne had unhur- 
riedly lived up to the moment. 


THREE-ELEMENT AUDIENCE 


First film to be screened was an Aus- 
tralian documentary entitled Across THE 
FRONTIERS, produced for UNESCO. De- 
spite national pride, no Australian would 
eall this small film distinguished, for 
there is nothing remarkable in its presen- 
tation. It was singled out for special 
notice, however, because it meant much to 
two sections of the audience. One was the 
group of New Australians, the stateless 
refugees and the rest who had come 
across the frontiers to a young land. 
As befitted their cultural tradition, they 
were present in large numbers at the Fes- 
tival, Then, there were the many Asians, 
men and women who have come to study 
at our universities and colleges. They, too, 
were rapt devotees of the Festival. To 
these, the neweomers and the visitors, the 
film presented a thesis which they most 
obviously appreciated. And so, Across 
THE FRONTIERS set the Festival rolling in 
the right mood. The three elements in the 
audience, New and Old Australians and 
the Asians, shrugged convention aside 
and got down to seeing films and talking 
about them in the aisles, in the halls and 
out in the gardens during the intervals. 
In just under 20 minutes, the Festival 
had justified itself, 

Astonishing as it may seem to others, 
it sometimes takes decades for many fam- 
ous films to reach Australian screens. 
Moana oF THE SoutH Szas, the Robert 
Flaherty classic, made in the voiceless 
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Festival = 1933 


—AND CONVENTION OF 


AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL OF FILM SOCIETIES 


days of the screen, aroused mighty enthu- 
siasm among the Festival throngs. It had 
been read about but never seen. Austra- 
lia’s horizons are widening fast, also, and 
Australians now realize that the ancient 
cultures which surround them are worth 
appreciation. Sessions as well attended as 
any were devoted to Moana and other 
films dealing with the life of the South 
Pacific. From these arose a clamour for 
films from India, China, Ceylon and other 
places East of Suez for next year’s Fes- 
tival. 


AUSTRALIAN PREMIERES 


Among feature films which had their 
first Australian screening, Paul Rotha’s 
No RestinG Pace, and Roberto Rosel- 
lini’s GERMANY YEAR ZERO, seemed to 
make the biggest impression. Rotha has a 
reputation in Australia, built largely on 
his documentaries such as WorLD OF 
PLENTY which project themes well under- 
stood in this country. His unseen presence 
has even been strongly felt by the nation’s 
nascent documentary movement, and this, 
his first feature film, did nothing to make 
Australians think less of him. Even 
though the Irish brogue made the track 
difficult for Australian ears, the power 
of the story, and a natural Australian 
sympathy for the under-dog, endeared 
this tinker tale to the audience. 

GERMANY YEAR ZERO shocked the na- 
tive born. Rosellini’s etching of a nation’s 
fanatically distorted values, reflected in a 
child brought to parent murder, had been 
shunned by Australian exhibitors. None 
could understand why—for here was a 
singular indictment of the monstrous 
thing against which so many Australians 
had fought and died. After the screen- 


Within these wooden walls 52 years ago Australia 

became a nation with the inauguration of. the 

Commonwealth. Here too there have been many 

early cultural beginnings. These benign halls have 

now seen an auspicious beginning in the culture 
of the motion picture 
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ing, tight little groups centred around the 
New Australians to discuss the full im- 
port of the film. 

MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL, also 
brought out for the Festival, aroused a 
storm of controversy. For some the film 
was too static and they simply walked out 
on it, but for others it proved to be a 
kind of religious experience. Had it not 
been for the Festival, however, MuRDER 
IN THE CATHEDRAL probably would never 
have reached Australian shores at all. 

Cast in entirely different mood, UNDER- 
NEATH THE Rep Ska, that remarkable 
film made by the Viennese shark scien- 
tist Dr. Hans Hass, his wife, and photo- 
graphie assistant Lotte Beurrle, intro- 
duced underwater photography of a kind 
never before seen in Australia, 

Britain’s filmic honour was upheld by 
two outstanding films, Basil Wright’s 
poetic documentary WATERS OF Time, and 
the Foldes, ANIMATED GENESIS. Wright’s 
sensitive work, with its symmetry of vis- 
ual and commentary, had a rich appeal. 
But it was the Foldes ANIMATED GENESIS 
which really aroused high excitement. Ar- 
riving only a day before the Festival 
began, this brilliant film had been brought 
over because of “rave” notices received at 
Edinburgh. The general opinion was that 
it might interest the intellectuals, but 
hardly the mass of Festival subscribers. 
What happened was that a demand mid- 
night sereening had to be held after the 
Festival’s official closing, for 1000 people 
who grasped their last chance of seeing 
this thoughtful and beautiful film. 


ACTIONS, AND REACTIONS 


As at Olinda, a plethora of film en- 
gulfed the season holders, They had to 
make a choice often, between programmes 
of experimental films, films on human 
reproduction, public relations, animation, 
art and ballet, and religious films. Even 
so, a cleverly designed programme made 
it possible for nearly every one of the 
150 films to be seen—if you had the 
strength. After two days of concentrated 
film taken, ineseapably, in large doses, a 
few festival fans wilted visibly, but grim 
persistence carried the heroic majority 
through despite a blaze of heat, with 
the mereury near 100° on three days. 
Consider, also, that the audience seated on 
hard chairs in oppresive halls sometimes 
had to peer and strain as 16mm projectors 
coped with inordinately long throws. Yet, 
with all the difficulties and the frustra- 
tions, the people kept on coming. 

As the heat increased, men resorted to 
shorts and shirts, girls and matrons wore 


oc the bare-shouldered sun frocks that are 


now our national summer dress, With the 


The main hall accoustics were geared for sound 
by experts from the Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organization. To them this was 
a heaven-sent chance to experiment along certain 
lines in the national interest. They ovecame diffi- 
culties with equipment of their own design, and a 
system they copied from St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London. . . . Projection offered another problem. 
Special lenses were made in Britain, hurried to 
Australia. . . . 


stripping came a sudden clearing of the 
formality which had threatened earlier 
to strangle the picnic spirit of Olinda. 
The audiences praised, criticized, became 
constructively vocal. They pleaded for 
intelligent censorship, and they threw 
sharp, shrewd questions at Australian film 
critics, at long last persuaded to sit to- 
gether on a discussion panel. They wanted 
to know from other discussion groups 
what ailed the Australian film industry. 
Some, who had never seen documentary 
films of the kind before, demanded to 
know why they were not seen on com- 
mercial sereens. Hundreds of those at the 
Film Festival were not Film Society 
members, but merely ordinary film-goers. 
They came, not quite knowing what a 
Film Festival was all about. They left, 
with some idea of the full power of film. 

Melbourne’s Film Festival did not have 
the glamour of new releases screened in 
competition, nor was it distinguished by 
the presence of film notables. It was a 
homely Festival, staged with films that 
were old to most other countries. Yet, it 
had the third dimension—a dimension of 
excited audience participation. 

1954 is to see an Australian Film Fes- 
tival patterned rather more on the world 
mode. The Ford Company of Australia 
is offering awards for motion pictures for 
every class to be screened at the Festival, 
to be judged by Australian panels. The 
film nations of the world should respond, 
if only to see for themselves this fresh 
Australian enthusiasm. Australia wants to 
welcome not merely the films but the film 
makers. It aims to acquaint them with the 
spirit of Olinda and Melbourne. It is 
something worth the knowing. 
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FEATURE 


GIGI 


HE ladies written about by the witty 

and worldly French novelist Colette do 
not conform with the moral code governing 
the American screen. This story about 16- 
year-old Gigi, whom her grandmother (Ma- 
mita) and great-aunt Alicia—both retired 
courtesans—are training in the tradition, 
could not have been made in Hollywood. 
Despite its seeming naughtiness, however, 
GicI is a highly moral film, for its heroine 
remains pure in heart, even if she does try 
to please. When she shows signs of becom- 
ing professional in attitude as in fact, her 
rich young man suddenly rushes her out of 
that sort of atmosphere, rouses Mamita in 
the middle of the night, and requests per- 
mission to marry Gigi. This is more than 
gladly given and the film ends, rather 
abruptly, on the note of virtue triumphant. 
But that isn’t all there is to GiGi, either as 
a film or as a girl. 

Despite irregular features and a too chi- 
chi manner at the outset, big-eyed Daniele 
Delorme is so captivating a Gigi that Amer- 
ican audiences may find it difficult to accept 
her great love for a pompous Gaston (Frank 
Villard). But the story itself is gay, slyly 
wise, delightful—particularly in sequences 
shared by Gigi, her expensively retired Aunt 
Alicia (Gaby Morlay), and her less glamor- 
ous grandmother. This role, underplayed 
with remarkable effect by Yvonne de Bray, 
is unforgettable for its subtle poignancy. 
. . . As must by now have been surmised, 
GicI is adult entertainment. —R. LEE 

91 mins., France 1950. Recently made 

available in 16mm. For rates, inquire 

Brandon Films Inc., 200 W. 57th St., 

N.Y.C. 19. 


A PARIS FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Reviewed by FRANCES OSWALD, teach- 
er of French, Theodore Roosevelt H.S., 
N.Y.C.; writer for professional journals; 


winner, 1953 Linguaphone Instite citation 
and award. 


ART of a series on France, its rivers, 

mountains and cities, industries and 
people, this film is one of fifteen by Jean 
Brerault, for many years a teacher in French 
elementary schools, Teachers anywhere, 
whose word pictures are inadequate to give 
their students a description of Paris; would- 
be tourists bound to their desks by an over- 
abundance of work or an under-abundance 
of funds; G.I.’s, nostalgic for the Paris 
glimpsed briefly during a furlough, will 
rejoice that A Paris, about this city and 
its peaple, has been created. While the well- 
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PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


© SOCIAL STUDIES 
THE FIRE BOAT 


T is a not uncommon ambition of boys 
to want to be firemen, when they grow up, 
and to tear through the streets on a big red 
fire engine. After seeing THE FIRE Boat a 
group of 9-year-olds decided they preferred 


- to be seagoing firemen—living on a fire 


boat, eating in a galley, swinging big water 
guns hither and yon, and sending up sprays 
like fountains to welcome big ships. One 
lad even went so far as to express a liking 
for the way ‘‘the firemen kept their things 
neat and their beds clean.’’ 


This is a very informative picture, one 
that leaves a lasting impression on children, 
and which will no doubt where possible send 
them and their teachers off on an actual 


visit to a fireboat. —AUGUSTA GOLDIN 


11 mins. For sale at $45 (b&w) and 
$100 (color) by Bailey Films Inc., 
6509 De Longpre, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
For rent, inquire. 


modulated narrative voice, in faultless 
French well within the comprehension of a 
third-year high school student, explains the 
trip and acts as invisible guide, the arm- 
chair traveler becomes acquainted or renews 
acquaintance with the Paris of the tourist 
as well as of the Parisian. Famous land- 
marks like Notre Dame, La Place de 
1’Opéra, 1’Are de 1’EKtoile, La Place de la 
Concorde, are revealed in all their beauty, 
while the métro, the market, the cafés, and 
the maddening traffic are revealed in all 
their confusion and urbanity. Here is nothing 
‘“quaint’’ or ‘‘picturesque,’’ but rather the 
simple, daily behavior of the average Pari- 
sian against the background of his city. 
For teachers of French this film holds the 
added attraction of offering meaningful 
material in the language being learned. A 
reading script of the spoken dialogue, with 
suggestions for its use, comes with the film. 
Titles flashed on the screen help orientate 
the student whose aural comprehension of 
the French dialogue may be inadequate. 


17 mins. Produced by Jean Brerault 
in France. Available for sale and/or 
rent from International Film Bureau, 
57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


e HISTORY 
THE HOAXTERS 


Reviewed by MARK STARR, Educational 
Director, International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union, N.Y.C., and ROHAMA 
LEE, Editor, FILM NEWS. 


ROM its own description this is ‘‘an 

objective report of the facts, docu- 
mented by history, about events that have 
actually occurred.’’ For the viewer it is a 
Hollywood-conducted tour behind the screens 
of political propaganda, ‘‘snake oil’’ vari- 
ety. Dore Schary, production chief of 
M-G-M, and Herman Hoffman as writer- 
coproducer, planned and executed this tour, 
with the assistance of Victor Lasky and W. 
Hebert. Narrative is by a continuity of 
Hollywood voices which includes those of 
Dore Schary himself, George Murphy, Wal- 
ter Pidgeon, and Barry Sullivan, among 
others. 

A compilation of good newsreel clips, 
clever effects, and well chosen quotations 
from Hoover, Roosevelt, Stevenson and Van- 
denburg, THE HOAxTERS begins with a 
quack medicine salesman, relates him to the 
dictators of the century, concentrates on 
Mr. Stalin, and winds up on the snake sales- 
man again. 

There is a little too much of this charac- 
ter here. The Stalin-smiling versus Stalin- 
nasty gag (Russia friendly, Russia unfriend- 
ly to the U.S.) is also overplayed; though 
it has been pointed out, with justice, that 
M-G-M cannot be held responsible for the 
seven shifts there had been in the Communist 
party line up to the date of this film’s re- 
lease. An unnecessary sequence goes to the 
grave of Karl Marx in London’s Highgate 
Cemetery, to show him as the ‘‘grand- 
father’’ of the ‘‘snake oil’’ dispensers. 
Those who assert with-some reason that the 
evils to which Marx called attention in his 
time were not illustory, those who know 
these have since been modified by wise ac- 
tion on the part of both labor and manage- 
ment and who further insist that Stalinism 
is a perversion of the Marxian theories, will 
find this section of the film objectionable. 
There might also have been a greater em- 
phasis upon the current dangers from with- 
in, for surely we are fighting more than just 
the red totalitarians. Still it is to be hoped 
that THE HoaxtTers will be shown not only 
in the commercial theaters, as it has been, 
but also on the non-theatrical circuit with- 
out too much delay, so that university, com- 
munity and adult groups of all types may 
discuss it with the aim of digesting its ideas, 
and with the further end in view of deter- 
mining how this kind of idea can be put 
over without creating some resistance in the 
minds of thoughtful folk. 


36 mins. Inquire 16mm Dept., M-G-M 
Pictures, 1540 Broadway, N.Y.C. 19. 
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| PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


Films About Public Libraries vy Lanvers 


LOVE OF BOOKS 


T is not so long ago that production of 

the handmade book was an exciting 
business, and the works of craftsmen like 
William Caxton were enjoyed as much for 
their beauty as for their literary values. 
This film begins with the British Museum 
and its untold millions of books — no one 
knows how many, since the counting of the 
first 6 million. It takes us back then to the 
15th century, to tell the story of today’s 
heritage of fine volumes. Meanwhile it intro- 
duces some of the great names in the annals 
of book craftsmanship and artistry. As an 
instance: the daughter of William Morris 
shows their most cherished book, the Kelm- 
scott Chaucer of William Caxton—a lovely 
edition that exemplifies the best principles 
of texture, typography, good proportion and 
design. Another great engraver and designer 
mentioned is Eric Gill, apostle of the lovely 
line, whose family is not alone in treasuring 
lasting memorials of his work. Examples 
are also shown of 18th century fore-edge 
painting, an almost lost art today. 

The change that came about with the in- 
vention of movable type is indicated, and 
the point made that something more was 
needed—books not just for the connoisseur 
but for the general public. They came by 
the mid-19th century, with the machine and 
mass production. But these methods almost 
destroyed the art of bookmaking until Wil- 
liam Morris pointed the way to creation 
of the book as an object gracious to the eye 
and hand, and yet born of machinery. Con- 
temporary scenes reveal the swift machine 


doing, with grace and elegance, what the 
hand can do but slowly, and such men as 
Robert Allen, famed Penguin publisher; 
Robert Gittings, artist-craftsman-technician 
of the Golden Cockerel Press are introduced 
as among those who have made it possible 
for Britain to export more book titles than 
any country in the world. 

That a film about books succeeds in hav- 
ing the very real human appeal of this one 
is a genuine accomplishment. LOVE OF 
Books could hardly be a more interesting 
motion picture without being longer, nor 
could its treatment be more intelligently 
and sensitively devised. The British nar- 
ration is excellent, and the photography im- 
pressive. The result is a film that can be 
seen several times with interest and enjoy- 
ment. 

11 mins. Available from British Infor- 

mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 

N. Y¥. C. 20. Sale price $32.50, rental 

$1.50. 


INDEX TO PROGRESS 


RODUCED to mark the centenary of 

the British Public Libraries Associa- 
tion, this film traces the work of libraries 
through the centuries and devotes consider- 
able footage to the present, as well, with 
various public libraries shown in action. 
While not forgetting the importance of the 
library’s main function as d cultural store- 
house of books and learning, INDEx TO 
PROGRESS stresses its functions as a focal 
point for the community’s cultural activi- 
ties, and is unusually successful in showing 
the many types of people served. A birds- 
eye view is meanwhile given of music re- 
citals, art classes and exhibitions, play read- 
ings, puppet shows, and adult forums. We 
are also shown the many activities of the 
library outside its own buildings, as the 
use of ceiling projectors in hospitals to en- 
able those who must lie prone to read; the 
bookmobile service to rural communities; 
special book and magazine displays at in- 
dustry gatherings. The public library is 
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an old established tradition in Britain, 


which its people use and depend on ini these - 


days as they have done for many years. 
Among the buildings shown many are old 
and crowded, but their service would seem 
to be excellent nevertheless. 

To compress into 20 minutes the many 
facets of the British public library, with 
its long history, and its rich contribution 
to the lives and spirits of those it has 
touched, must have been a difficult problem 
indeed. But a remarkable amount of infor- 
mation is presented without hurry in this 
pleasant documentary film, and the over- 
all effect is excellent, even though the photo- 
graphy is poor. Another strong point is its 
unpretentious character and its complete 
freedom from sloppy sentimentality. INDEx 
TO PROGRESS is interesting because its story 
is told with dignity and honesty. 

20 mins., bw. Produced for the British 

Public Libraries Associaton. For sale 

at $55 and rent at $2.50 from British 

Infomation Services, 30 Rockefeller 

Plaza, N. Y. C. 20 


Director, the Art, Music and Film Dept., 


Kansas City Public Library, Kansas City, Mo. 


BOOKS AND PEOPLE: 
The Wealth Within 


his film says: ‘‘You find wealth in a 

State in her minerals and her crops, 
but before all, in her people. Knowledge 
knows no state boundaries and ideas are as 
international as the stars.’’ A picture of 
library extension work, it shows the Ala- 
bama Public Library Service Division in 
action helping to establish county libraries. 
It dramatizes the numerous services of 
county libraries to their communities, and 
is unusually successful among films about 
libraries in showing them as important 
sources not simply of knowledge but of 
ideas. 


The state guides the work of establishing 
the county library, and helps in the selection 
of trained librarians. Supplementary book 
materials are furnished from the state li- 
brary. The state supervisor or field repre- 
sentative makes frequent visits to the county 
library to consult with its librarian and 
help plan continuously better service for 
the county. The bookmobile brings such 
materials as films and records which the 
county library cannot afford to own. When 
a building is not available, books may be 
found even in the corner grocery store, The 
bookmobile makes regular stops at such 
impromptu libraries, and also delivers books 
to the hospitals. The business man using 
Moody, the housewife looking for some good 
fiction or for literature on child raising, the 
G.I. seeking help on agriculture, all may 
secure what they need through their county 
library. As the narrator defines this service: 
‘¢Tt is out of these ideas of today and the 
dreams of yesterday that we build the 
realities of tomorrow. All the wisdom, all 
the ideas, all the romance and poetry and 
adventure we find in books are developing 
the wealth that is within the people. This 
is the enduring wealth of any State or of 
any nation.’’ 

It could not be asked that a more human 
and appealing film be made about library 
service. BookKS AND PEOPLE: THE WEALTH 
WITHIN is a ‘‘message’’ film with much to 
say, and says it very well. Commentary, 
dialogue and photography all achieve a high 
degree of excellence. 


14 mins., color. Produced by Southern 
Educational -Film Production Service 
for the Alabama Public Library Serv- 
ice Division. For sale at $110 by the 
American Library Assoc., 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11; or Educational Film 
Library Assoc., 1600 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
Por rent, your local university library. 
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SOUNDCRAFT 


in the new 


TAPE-CHEST* 


Soundcraft, the world's finest 
high-fidelity recording tape—now 
available in a handsome, permanent 
filing cabinet. The ‘Tape-Chest" stores 
five reels of 5" or 7" tape in individual 
drawers. It is yours at no extra cost 
with the purchase of five reels of tape. 
The perfect way to file, protect 

your valuable recordings. 


REEVES 


SOUNDGRAFT cone. 


10 East 52 St., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
DEPT. Q5 


*PAT. APPLIED FOR 


EARL B. BRINK 


has a foot of colored motion picture 
film for each of the 400,000 miles he 
has traveled. . . . More than 40 films. 


EARL BRINK 


Films Now Being Booked: 
% PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


%* TAHITI & the 
Island Under the Winds 


SWITZERLAND 


% BELGIAN CONGO & 
SOUTH AFRICA 


% SCANDINAVIA 


Now In Preparation for the 
1953-54 Season: 


% JAPAN, THE PHILIPPINES 
& THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


EARL B. BRINK 


Photographer-Lecturer 


1260 LIBRARY PLACE, DETROIT 26, MICH. 
WOodward 5-7500 


HELP YOURSELF 


| PA., famous for the great 
Johnstown flood, is a modern industrial 
city of 125,000 people, native and foreign 
born, miners and steelworkers along with 
professional and office workers. This film 
gives the viewer a glimpse of the city first, 
then enters the library which serves it. A 
unique opening, it is also a good one for 
providing understanding of the library’s 
position in the community and its types of 
service. Another interesting feature of this 
fim is that it was produced by George 
Moreland, Jr., the librarian of the Cambria 
Free Library of Johnstown. Mr. Moreland 
brought the footage to Julien Bryan of In- 
ternational Film Foundation, N.Y.C., who 
gave friendly help in cutting and editing, 
and who lent his voice to the recording of 
its narration. The photography is excellent, 
the approach professional, and the result is 
both interesting and creditable. 

An attractive billboard advertising the 
library inspires a first visit on the part of a 
steelworker, who finds there are many booxs 
available in the area of his interest. The 
librarian explains how the books are arrang- 
ed, shows him the card catalog, and gives 
him the comfortable feeling that it is all 
there, simply a matter of helping yourself 
to what you want. 

Among features of the Cambria Library 
are racks displaying over 100 magazines as 
well as pamphlets and mounted pictures. 
The Lions Club of the city has given the 
library several ceiling projectors, and mem- 
bers‘ take these together with films and 


Johnstown’s children feel at home, 
like to help themselves. . . 


reading material to homes and hospitals 
wherever bedridden people are. The book- 
mobile unit is one of the most active of the 
library. During the school year it visits each 
school and the classes look forward to its 
coming. In summertime it stops at the play- 
grounds with books not just for the smail 
fry but for parents too. The children’s room 
within the library is not only for study and 
reading but for drawing. It has special dis- 
play boards for exhibiting resultant master- 
pieces; is light, colorful, a real joy to the 
children, and they make it truly their own. 

Hetp YOURSELF covers very well the 
many tools and services of this library, as 
well as stressing the financial needs common 
to most. 


23 mins., color. Produced by George 
Moreland, Jr. for the Cambria Free 
Library, Johnstown, Pa. For sale at 
$180 by American Library Assoc., 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


, 


THE IMPRESSIONABLE 
YEARS 


ETER ELGAR’s glamorous presenta- 

tion of the New York Public Library’s 
children’s section is most popular for the 
general public. Many interesting activities 
are shown, accent is on the annual Christ- 
mas party and playlet. Made (in 1951) for 
the State Department, this recent release 
is available for purchase from United 
World Films Ine., N.Y.C. 


SMALL TOWN LIBRARY 


AMILIAR to the people of Highland, 
Indiana, is the ‘‘glass truck’’ from the 
big Gary library that brings to the smaller 
one not only books, but posters, special ref- 
erence material, records, films, even a librar- 
ian to tell stories to the children. The pleas- 
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ant Highland librarian, her small town 


library a bee hive of activity, cheerfully 
assists farmers and townspeople with all 
sorts of problems and, when Highland does 
not have the material to answer a question, 
she gives the driver of the ‘‘glass truck’’ 
the request. On his next delivery from Gary 
he brings back what is needed—perhaps for 
the young mother wanting something on the 
proper care of a baby, or the high school 
student writing a speech on the United 
Nations. 

The policy of the extension department of 
the central library at Gary is to serve not 
only Highland but branch libraries and users 
wherever in its area they may be. Contin- 
uous, dependable library service of this kind 
costs money. Highland contributes its share 
of tax money to support local and regional 
libraries. And, while Highland citizens enjoy - 
many services from Gary, they run their own 
library as they please. How the people of 
Highland use and depend on their library 
is shown, and also that free access to in- 
formation means a fuller life for the citizens 
of a small town. 

Prepared for use in occupied areas abroad, 
SMALL Town Liprary stresses the point that 
Highland Public Library is like many others 
in the United States today—all lively, many- 
sided enterprises of real service to their 
towns and their people. 

10 mins. b&w. Produced by Kling 

Studios. Released (1952) for public 

use by the U.S. Office of Education 

through United World Films Inc., NYC 

(sale only). For rent, inquire your local 

dealer or university film library. 
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Affiliated with 


The Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the National Education Association 


Number 8 


Audio-Visual Tools 
Adult Elementary Education 


{ Part 


HE preceding article on audio-visual 

aids in adult elementary education in 
New York City referred briefly to the Har- 
vard Graded Direct Method for teaching 
English to beginners. 

The demonstration of this method in New 
York City has been a cooperative venture, in 
which Harvard University, Hudson Guild, 
eight other cooperating neighborhood houses, 
the Bureau of Community Education of the 
Board of Education, have joined hands. 
Funds were provided through a special grant 
by the Carnegie Corporation, which also 
made possible a further demonstration by the 
Department of Welfare in cooperation with 
the Hudson Guild, and some classes in the 
graded direct approach to Spanish, for so- 
cial workers and others who need functional 
Spanish in their daily work. In the Board of 
Education classes, Basic English structure 
and vocabulary, as taught through the 
Graded Direct Method, is regarded as an 
introduction to full English. Additional idiom 
and vocabulary are introduced at whatever 
pace the students seem able to take the en- 
richment. The Welfare classes specializes in, 
and are limited to, ‘‘employment English’’ 
—‘‘more basic than Basic’’—the vocabulary 
and syntax which will enable a worker to 
go through a job interview and from the 
relief rolls to simple employment. 

The classes in these demonstrations have 
perhaps the most dramatic utilization of 
audio-visual | aids, particularly because the 
equipment and materials have been made 
available on a scale far mote generous than 
is possible in the public school classes for 
which special grants are not available. In a 
typical adult evening elementary school, a 
stripfilm projector will come, to a class for 
a 40-minute period once every four, five, or 
six sessions, depending upon the size of the 
school, At Hudson Guild the average class 
has the machine at least 40 minutes, some- 
times one hour, each evening. 


WHAT IS THE METHOD? 


Before we analyze the various audio-visual 
aids in this program and their respective 
contributions to it, let’s take a look at some 
of the essentials of the method. ‘‘Take a 
look,’’ by the way, is good Basic. Only six- 
teen verbs and two auxiliaries, can and may, 
are taught, but they carry the full verb 
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load of English, because both names of acts 
and prepositions or ‘‘directives’’ are used 
with them. 

First, let’s notice that the method is direct, 
which means that all instruction is in the 
language to be taught. Second, it is graded, 
by means of sentence-situations which are 
most universal and most clearly demonstra- 
ble. The text English Through Pictures, be- 
gins with the universal situations: ‘‘I am 
here. You are there.’’ The arrangement of 
these sentence situations into carefully 
planned sequences which require only one 
change from sentence to sentence is of great 
importance, so that the learner may compare 
the change in action with the change in 
word, and thus comprehend the significance 
of the change. Each sentence itself, in the 
beginning, is phrased in the pattern of primt- 
tive lucidity, so that the dramatization of 
the action corresponds with the placement of 
the words, and the situation, therefore, 
makes the sentence clear. ‘‘1’ll give him the 
pencil,’ for example, is both shorter, and 
more idiomatic, than ‘‘I am giving the pencil 
to him.’’ Nevertheless, the latter sentence 
meets the requirement of primitive lucidity. 
The present progressive is used consistently 
for action now; direct object preceeding in- 
direct object with its preposition, is readily 
dramatized. The next sequence would be: 
‘*T am giving the pencil to her.’’ Second and 
third persons, singular and plural, past and 
future tenses, are introduced quickly, so that 
variety of drill and the relation of the words 
and actions to varying situations is possible 
from the beginning. 


ROLE OF A-V AIDS 


The audio-visual aids prepare the way 
for the active participation by the student, 
in which the student says what he does and 
does what he says, while the class makes ap- 
propriate third-person statements. The audio- 
visual aids present the material in its care- 
fully graded sequence—although in the 
dramatization phase, this will be varied. The 
records and sound films establish a standard 
pattern of speech which accustoms the stu- 
dent to both male and female voices, at a 
pace which beginners complain of as being 
too rapid but which overcomes the difficul- 
ties likely to ensue when the only English 
the student listens to is his teacher’s voice. 
The audio-visual aids both help to present 
new material, and to review. They supple- 


By MIRIAM M. LIPMAN 


Administrator, Evening Classes 
Adult Elementary Education 
Bureau of Community Education 
Board of Education of the City of New York 


A class in citizenship pledges allegiance to the 


ment very effectively, but they are not in- 
tended to supplant teacher-student active 
learning demonstrations and the use of texts 
and workbooks. 


SPECIAL TEACHING FILMS 


There are two types of specially prepared 
sound motion picture teaching films in use 
in the demonstration. One, the MaRcH oF 
TIME series, utilizes live actors, who perform 
the actions as they speak the words with 
excellent diction, repeating the key words 
with demonstrations, The printed word then 
appears on the screen (superimposed near 
the article or situation spoken of) and the 
timing permits the student to repeat the 
statement. For example, the father of the 
family arrives home from the food store,. 
his arms full. He produces his shopping list, 
and then the various itéms, eggs, cheese, 
milk, ete. Each item is shown, as he hands it 
to his wife, and the statements, synchronized 
with the voice, appear in print. ‘‘ Here are 
the eggs. Here is the cheese,’’ ete. Realism 
demands that something be forgotten! There 
is question and answer dialogue about the 
missing item of food, and father starts back 
to the store, with appropriate statement of 
what he will do, while mother provides the 
review by naming each item, showing it 
clearly, as she puts it in the refrigerator or 
the storage cabinet. 

(Continued on. page 23) 
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CHUCK HANSEN—ONE GUY 


Reviewed by CHARLOTTE B. POLI- 
SHUK, A-V Coordinator P.S. 42, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; member, Communi- 
cations Council, New York University; 
graduate studies in Communications 
Department, NYU. 


ECHNICALLY this film is excellent 

with respect to camera work, color, 
editing, etc. Emotionally we participate 
through Chuck Hansen as his attitudes ani 
those of his co-workers are changed and 
developed by a positive program in group 
relations in the New Jersey factory in which 
this experiment was tried, and where this 
this film was made. 

Since it is primarily intended to assist 
labor and management in instituting similar 
group relations conferences, considerable 
time is given to the actual formation of the 
activity, to explanation that management is 
represented alongside labor, and to the 
resource consultants who participate. Vari- 
ous types of discrimination are elucidated 
but, since this is an industria] situation, 
concern centers on fears involving loss of 
job or lack of opportunity for advancement. 
Vital changes in Chuck’s thinking, and that 
of his fellow-workers, are instigated by the 
evaluations of a social worker, anthropolo- 
gist, minister, rabbi, priest and others who, 
in turn, lead the group. Chuck is shown as 
a happier man when he has absorbed the 
information and ideas they bring to him. 
As we go along with Chuck we hear too 
that absenteeism has decreased and product- 


(Continued on page 13) 
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By REV. THEODORE E. MILLER 


Minister, The Emmanuel Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SERMONS IN SCIENCE 


LL who have seen the Moody Science 

films will welcome these two sets of 
filmstrips in color, reproducing in easily 
usable form the wealth of material presented 
in the motion pictures. 

The first series of 8 strips is made from 
the films Dust or Destiny and HIDDEN 
TREASURES. Its titles are: HOUSE or CLAY, 
FLYING WONDERS, OuT OF WATER, 
BACKYARD MYSTERIES, EVERYDAY TREASURES, 
INVISIBLE MIRACLE, GoD OF LITTLE THINGS. 
Here again one meets the wonders of the 
human body, the beauty of the infinitely 
small, the navigational abilities of birds and 
the intricate spawning habits of the grunion. 
Common backyard mysteries, the treasures of 
crystals, snow flakes and the world within a 
drop of water all witness to the glory of 
God. 


Titles in the filmstrips are: BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS, demonstrating marine won- 
ders; BEYOND THE Stars and THE BiG EYE, 
showing some concepts of God’s infinite uni- 
verse; PowER UNLIMITED and Gop’s BUILD- 
ING BLocks, both taken from Gop OF THE 
AToM; Fish THAT TALK, another on marine 
life from VOICE OF THE DEEP; and two floral 
wonders, GoD IN OUR GARDEN and DESERT 
TREASURES, the latter from HIDDEN TREAS- 
URES. 

The science motion pictures themselves are 
almost overpowering in their presentation of 
material, In the filmstrips the same material 
is presented but in small enough doses so 
that it can be better assimilated. The film 
strips are most effective when shown after 
seeing the films but in themselves are a 
powerful argument from design for the 
existence of God. It must be kept in mind 
that the wonders of nature, beautiful and 
compelling as they are, have been at man’s 
disposal throughout much of his history. The 
effectiveness of these pictures will depend 
largely on the use which is made of them. 
The script is as good as any script can be. 
For effective teaching, however, much discus- 
sion and correlated observation are needed. 


The Institute announces that accompany- 


(Above): This Moody technician in a specially 
set up, frigid outdoor “lab,” wears a mask to 
prevent his warm breath from affecting the tiny 
snow crystal he is preparing for the camera 
(HIDDEN TREASURES). . . . (Below): Made at 
Moody Institute of Science (Los Angeles), VOICE 
OF THE DEEP features fish that whistle, scream, 
even ccluck like chickens. . . . 


ing commentary will shortly be available on 
both tape and records. Manuals are ready, 
at 50-cents each, 
2 sets, 8 titles each, color, at $5, from 
the Film Dept., Moody Bible Institute, 
820 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, or from 
a-v dealers throughout the U.S. 


Hollywood comes to your 16mm screen with 


GREAT FEATURES like these... 


@ The Desert Fox 


Distributed by 


For SCHOOLS 
For CHURCHES 
For INDUSTRIES 


Come Fill the Cup 

Love Nest 

On Moonlight Bay 

I'd Climb the Highest Mountain 


. @ Journey Into Light 
sg @ Painting the Clouds With Sunshine 
@ No Highway in the Sky 


For information 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


write to... films incorporated 
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By SAMUEL GRAND 


Associate Director of Education, Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations (NYC), and head of its Dept. of A-V Instruction 


JEWISH A.-V. COUNCIL PRESENTS ANNUAL AWARDS 
Parallel Presentations for Best Film and Renee 


HE Annual Meeting of the National 

Council on Jewish Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials featured the presentation of the Second 
Annual Award for motion pictures and 
filmstrips of Jewish interest. After a long 
process of screening and final evaluation, 
the following parallel awards were made: 


TO SAVE ONE LIFE—film on Israel, 
Hadassah (Woman’s Zionist Organi- 
zation of America.) 


(Film News, January 1953) 


THE HIGH WALL—film on inter- 


group relations; Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai Brith. 


(Film News, Summer 1952) 


ANNUAL MEETING PROGRAM 


The presentation of these citations cli- 
maxed the proceedings of the Annual Meet- 
ing which included a business session led 
by A. P. Schoolman, chalrman of the 
NCJAVM, and a discussion of ‘‘The motion 
picture in the Jewish religious school and 
in the adult group.’’ Samuel Grand, Direct- 
or of Audio-Visual Instruction of the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations, presided 
at this discussion. Toby Kurtzband, prin- 
cipal of the religious school of the Jewish 
Community Center of White Plains, New 
York, delivered a short paper on this sub- 
ject, which was further discussed by Rabbi 
Bernard Kligfeld of Temple Emanu-El of 
Long Beach, New York; Mrs. Rae Bragman, 
principal of the religious school of Temple 
Israel of New Rochelle, New York; Mr. 
Mare Siegel of the Mizrachi Women’s Or- 
ganization; Rabbi Arthur J. 8. Rosenbaum, 
Executive Director of the Brooklyn Jewish 
Community Council; and Sidney Pleskin, 
Director of Audio-Visual Instruction at 
Yeshiva University. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Hazel Greenwald, producer of TO SAVE ONE 
LIFE, accepts for Hadassah the award scroll dis- 
played by Dr, Norman Salit, vice-pres., Synagogue 
Council of America. Admiring it (left) is Albert P. 
Schoolman of NCJAVM’s Executive Committee. 


THE JEWS SETTLE IN NEW AM- 
STERDAM—filmstrip on American 
Jewish History, Commission on Jew- 
ish Education of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations. 

(Film News, April 1952) 


THE STORY OF TZEDAKAH—film- 
strip on communal Jewish Welfare, 
Jewish Education Committee of 
‘New York. 

(Film News, November 1952) 


CHUCK HANSEN—ONE GUY 


(Continued from page 12) 


ivity has increased as a result of friendli- 
ness engendered among the conferees. This 
is in contrast with the demarcation existent 
among varying groups at the plant picnic 
with which the film opens. It was as result 
of these discriminations that the idea of 
conference meetings occurred to the person- 
ne] manager. 

Until the termination of the discussion 
periods we are given instances of constant 
betterment of human relations, though we . 
might have hoped that some instances of 
backsliding or tensions still occurring might 
have been shown. The appalling damage 
created by prejudice is translated into terms 
of a startling dollars and cents cost to the 
individual, explained in terms of crime and 
ignorance and compared with the most ter- 
rible of the diseases to which mankind has 
been prey but which are now being bested, 
by knowledge and understanding. All this is 
very much to the good. We were perturbed, 
however, by the use in this film of the term 
‘‘tradition’’ without specific definition of 
its intended meaning. 


TRADITION MEANS WHAT?— 


According to the dictionary, tradition is 
‘*the transmission of knowledge, opinions, 
doctrines, customs, practises, ete. from gen- 
eration to generation. . .’? We speak proudly 
of our traditions of democracy, of equality, 
and about others of like value and import- 
ance. But this film reiterates the four bases 
for prejudice as being fear, misinformation, 
exploitation and tradition. By dynamic com- 
mentary and photography it shows how 
*‘traditional’’ lies are spread. We fear that 
for many viewers this fine word will begin 
to go downhill and will be confused with 
prejudice: ‘‘a judgment or opinion formed 
without due examination; a mental decision 
based on other grounds than reason or just- 
ice; a premature or biased opinion.’’ In 
this connection we would suggest that care- 
ful clarification of terminology is essential 
in material for heterogeneous viewers— 
indeed, for any kind of audience. 

Thus, CHucK HANSEN is a film we viewed 
with mixed emotions. Excellent on the one 
hand, it also worried us for this type of 
gravely equivocal material, unexpected in 
a film of its calibre and sponsorship. None- 
theless—or perhaps for this very reason— 
it will produce discussion, and so fulfil an 
important purpose. It also ably serves as 
motivation for expansion of the intergroup 
conference technique. We understand it has 
proven remarkably successful in actual prac- 
tice in similar industrial situations. 


26 mins., color. Produced and directed 
by Olle Comstedt, A.S.C., and Maurice 
T. Groen for DPM Productions, Inc. 
Sponsored by the Labor-Management 
Commission of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. For rent 
(10 per day, $25 per week) or sale 
($240) from N.C.C.J., 381 Fourth Ave., © 
N.Y.C., or from Films of The Nations, 
62 W. 45th St., N.Y.C. 
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Her people, like her eucalypts, are hardy and 
adaptable. 


AUSTRALIA 
AROUND A GUMTREE 


N England it is the oak, in Canada the 
maple, in Australia the eucalyptus or 
gumtree—ith leaves hanging uniquely down- 
ward—that inspires the country’s artists 
and distinguishes her landscape. Wonder- 
fully self-perpetuating and _ self-adaptive 
(the gum species numbers 250, some say 
even 500), it flourishes in a special form in 
all the distinctive regions of Australia, and 
its characteristics are likened in this film to 
those of Australia’s people. Through its 
branches we are given a fascinating intro- 
duction to the highly divergent topography, 
resources and interests of the antipodial 
continent and its citizens. What makes 
AROUND A GUMTREE a distinctive and dis- 
tinguished motion picture is its spirit—a 
mellow blend of quiet pride and dignified 
patriotism; and there is not a mention of 
sponsor or product except on the title cards. 
You remember, though, that it is The Shell 
Oil Company of Australia, because you re- 
member the film and come away from it 
with that warm, friendly feeling of having 
personally, pleasantly, and with seeing eyes 
visited all the places and people shown. 


—ROHAMA LEE 
10 mins., b&w. Produced by Geoffrey 
Bell for The Shell Oil Co. of Australia. 
For rent $2.25, sale $45, from Austral- 
ian News and Information Services, 
636 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 20. 


Mother wonders what has become of old- 


fashioned quality. “That last pair wore as if 
it was made of paper.’—From the twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund film, INFLATION. 


ECONOMICS 
HIGHWAYS 
AND BYWAYS, JU. S. A. 


Reviewed by MIRIAM ZWERIN, M.A. 
in Adult Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; formerly on the staff of 
the Film Form Review, now Editorial Re- 
searcher for a New York public relations’ 
company. 


UR super-highways are as ‘‘as modern 

as next year’s calendar.’’ But, accord- 
ing to this film, there are over 1% million 
miles of unsurfaced roads in this country, 
and many of the byways of rural America 
are broken and rutted after decades of 
neglect. To the farmer who must get perish- 
able produce to market, these roads are a 
constant threat. In bad weather they take 
their toll in red ink on farm ledgers and in 
days missed from school by farm children. 
These facts are related in an excellent intro- 
duction. The film then settles to the story 
of how the aroused citizens of Greenville, an 
otherwise modern farming community, get 
together to solve this problem for Dexter 
County, setting an example thereby for other 
Greenvilles and other counties. 


The story is interestingly told by, and © 


through, Wesley Underwood, owner-editor of 
the Greenville Press. Underwood goes to visit 
a farmer friend, Alf Moore, and learns how 
the lack of good all-weather roads cripples 
his operation. Underwood’s paper takes up 
the issue of neglected rural roads, the cam- 
paign draws support from farmers all over 


(Continued on page 18) 


INFLATION 


Reviewed by GRACE GOODMAN, B.S. in 
Sociology, Univ. of Chicago; educational 
script writer; editor, text-book-coordinated 
film materials; assistant editor, Film News. 


N reaction to rising costs Bert Andrews, 

a typical citizen, asks for a pay raise. 
It is denied, on the ground that such action 
in the long run increases prices and helps 
cause inflation. Familiar aspects of the prob- 
lem are presented by a teacher and other 
citizens, Even the mayor is distrait over the 
rising costs of government operation, and 
gathers the citizenry into a meeting. 

It is addressed by a local professor of 
economics, Intercut animation illustrates the 
causes of high prices as being an over-supply 
of money against an under-supply of goods; 
defense spending; expanded credit. Cures, 
neither simple nor pleasant, are suggested as 
being restriction of credits, saving instead 
of spending, taxation adequate to finance 
government expenditure, and production of 
more goods without a rise in cost. The eco- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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— FILMS FROM BUS! 


THIS MO 


ON THIS DAY 


ILMS about insurance are especially 

difficult to make palatable. They must 
speak of and show illness, accident, even 
death, without being maudlin or morbid. 
On Tus Day, the first film of the Health 
Insurance Plan of Greater New York, can 
be classed among the few truly successful 
pictures on the subject. It does a good job 
of selling the group plan, the idea of people 
insuring one another. It is also memorable 
as an artistic human document, and a dis- 
cerning portrait of New York that not only 
represents the American scene and ‘‘the 
American way’’ with dignity, but has the 
universal qualities of a finely made docu- 
mentary. Not least of its qualities is the 
forthright manner in which it says that into 
each life some rain must fall, that most 
people know this innately, but put off think- 
ing about it until the sometime rainy day 
is suddenly today. 

The 24 hours of this film’s story begin 
effectively at dawn, with the rising sun dis- 
sipating the dark silhouette of the sleeping 
city and playing on its multiple windows. 
As New York stirs, wakes, begins to move, 
the viewer stirs and moves along with it to 
experience a surprising and increasing de- 
gree of identification with the film through- 
out its entire length. There is something in 
it for everyone; and almost every incident 
cited has meaning for both employer and 
employed. 

The truck driver whose little girl’s fall 
costs him three weeks’ pay . . . the book- 
keeper whose neglected cough developes into 
pneumonia . the shoe salesman who 
‘fean’t afford to give in’’ but keeps on 
with his work, and bicarbonate of soda, un- 
til his ‘‘indigestion’’ proves to be heart 
trouble . . . these, and other hard-working 
people like them, all are caught in two 
crises: a physical and a financial one. The 
question of whether there is not some way 
to keep sickness from always being a crisis 
is discussed (briefly, on screen, but to the % 
point) at a management and employees 
meeting. The answer taken under advise- 


Betsy Lowry, age one, was born into H.I.P. 


: 


REVIEWS 


AND INDUSTRY — 


COVER 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


ment is visualized at a Health Insurance 
Plan center, through the four members of 
the Lowry family who, ON THIS Day, are 
at the center for their routine annual check- 
up. 
H.I.P. for the Lowrys is a source of 
emergency assistance (Frank’s operation) ; 
of maternity benefits; and of preventive 
medicine, integral in its program. The clinic 
scenes, done in excellent taste, and rich 
in human interest as in food for thought, 
drive home the point that it not only pays 
to keep well, but that comprehensive medical 
eare makes this reasonably possible. The 
technological equipment and controls avail- 
able in such a center to specialists working 
as a team, can alter for this and future 
generations the whole course of the age-old 
battle against sickness and disease. The 
value of such centers in terms of research 
is also indicated, and the emergence of sta- 
tistics, important to all, from its careful and 
continuous records is highlighted by a su- 
perb bit of cinematic draftsmanship which 
dramatizes and humanizes the index and 
filing system such a center is uniquely able 
to maintain. For this reviewer, however, 
above and beyond all of the many things 
to be taken from this film, is the implica- 
tion in a single narrative line that says: 
‘‘Without seeing each other, the people 
move together.’’ Like the clean sharp cut 
of the surgeon’s knife, it opens the whole 
subject of community living. Without 
preachment, or apparent conscious intent, 
On Tuts Day thrusts at the heart of so- 
ciety for what it is, what it is not, and 
what it could be, for the good of all. 

It will be interesting to chart ON THIS 
Day in its distribution career. It will be in- 
teresting to note its reception too in cine- 
matic circles—it is the first sales film made 
by Leo Hurwitz, noted for his work on such 
classic documentaries as THE PLow THAT 
BROKE THE PLAINS, NATIVE LAND and 


STRANGE Victory. This film should also 
(Continued, bottom of column 3) 


The truck driver’s youngster falls from a jungle 
gym. 


Bauxite is the raw material of aluminum . . . 


CANADA 


PACKAGED POWER 


INNER of last years’ Canadian Film 

Award for the best industrially spon- 
sored motion picture, this is a sort of re- 
port for present and potential stockholders. 
As such it is a sound business document that 
answers every conceivable question about 
aluminum, except its price on the market. 
At the same time, it is the complete story 
of this important metal, told with such ab- 
sorbing interest that it is a pity there is 
not a larger stock of prints available for 
wide-spread school and community group 
use in the USA. 

PACKAGED POWER as a title aptly describes 
the film’s subject. In an interesting intro- 
duction which sets a solid basis of informa- 
tion, it is pointed out that aluminum is de- 
pendent for its very being on the application 
of terriffic power to bauxite, its raw ma- 
terial. Development of the world’s greatest 
hydro-electric projects, coupled with an as- 
sured supply of high-grade bauxite ore from 
British Guiana and Jamaica, enables Canada 
to lead in the production of this truly 20th 
century metal. Methods, plant equipment, 
present hydro-electric installations, and a 
representation of the West Coast power pro- 
ject now under construction provide a 
breath-taking preview of a futuristic in- 
dustrial world. PacKAaGED Power is addi- 
tionally interesting in that it takes the 
viewer from the east and west coasts of 
Canada to the great aluminum processing 
mills at Rogerstone in Britain; furnishes an 
interesting insight into the life of British 
territories in the tropics; and, in finale, pro- 
vides a tunnel look through the very heart 
of the Rocky Mountains, into the future. 

To some extent it is spectacular material 
which makes this a spectacular motion pic- 
ture, but it is also distinguished for crafts- 
manship. Its color photography is sharp, 
well-angled and beautifully composed. Its 
narrative is well planned, readily followed, 
and clearly spoken. A quality musical score 
does a unique job of accenting and punctu- 
ating. Animated maps and diagrams are 
unusually self-explanatory and artistic. If 
PACKAGED POWER has a fault, it is in being 
about six minutes too long; and it could do 
without the two title cards which interrupt 
the remarkable flow of its pictorial con- 
tinuity. 


31 mins., color. Sponsored by The 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Available by special arrangement 
through Modern Talking Picture Serv- 
ice, Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, NYC 
20. Transportation charges only. 


SOUTHERN INDUSTRY 


MAP OF AN EMPIRE 


ET a new source of wealth be discov- 
ered, says this film, and maps will be 
drawn. The new source of wealth this filmic 
map is drawn to describe is a region of some 
half-million square miles knonw as the Gulf 
South, and comprising parts of Texas, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida. 
Some of the wealth of this area is ac- 
counted for by agriculture, timber, sulphur, 
salt, oil. Much of it, according to this film, 
is traceable in recent years to new industries 
attracted to the region by natural gas. Map 
OF AN EMPIRE aims primarily to sell natural 
gas, its advantages, its dependability of sup- 
ply in the forseeable future. Meanwhile it 
presents the cities, the people, the natural 
beauties of the area. 

Duality of purpose is not in itself a fault, 
but usually leads, as here, to inclusion of 
more data than the average viewer can ab- 
sorb at one sitting. This film does perform 
a valuable public service nonetheless, by 
calling attention to a part of the country 
not hitherto distinguished for industrial ac- 
tivity, but which is rapidly achieving an 
emnence in this direction that is providng 
reason for a re-drawing of the U. S. indus- 


trial map. 


20 mins., color. Produced by Farrell 
and Gage Films for the United Gas 
Corporation. Available (transpertation 
charges only) from Modern Talking 
Picture Service, Inc., 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N.Y.C. 20, or its exchanges. 


ON THIS DAY 
(Continued) 


give impetus to the career of Paul Mann 
who is unforgetable as the shoe salesman, 
and to the young actress Bea Roth who 
plays Mrs. Lowry with such naturalness 
and simplicity. Although there is no reason 
why the child-bearing sequence should be so 
detailed, her enactment of the ordeal is a 
remarkable one. 
—ROHAMA LEE 
27 mins., b&w. Produced by IMPS 
Inc.-Ben Gradus Studio Ltd., directed 
and edited by Leo Hurwitz, for the 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater N.Y. 
Available from H.I.P. Film Library, 
13 E. 37th St., N.Y.C. 16. 
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OXFORD STUDENT 10 mins., color) is one of six 
films in a LIFE IN GREAT BRITAIN TODAY series, 
produced by Julien Bryan and the International 
Film Foundation, for distribution by McGraw-Hill 
Text-Films (N.Y.C. and Toronto, Canada). The other 
subjects, each a 10-min. story of a person or 
family, are SCOTTISH MINER, BRITISH FACTORY 
FOREMAN, SADLER’S WELLS BALLERINA, ENGLISH 
FARM FAMILY, and BRITISH MILL OWNER.— RL. 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


m The Legend of Dan and Gus (26 mins., 
color) employs cartoon techniques to com- 
pare a private enterprise with a public 
utility. Dan organizes a door-knob company 
and Gus establishes a natural gas concern, 
and through their activities, such problems 
as the law of supply and demand, fran- 
ehise controls and profit management are 
illustrated. Sponsored by Columbia Gas 
System. Distributed by Modern Talking 
Picture Service, Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N.Y. 20. 


No Finer Electrodes Made . . . Anywhere 
(22 mins. color) presents the ‘‘hows’’ and 
‘‘whys’’ of welding electrode manufacture 
from cold drawing of hot rolled rod, on 
through the manufacture, research, and 
quality control processes to methods of 
packing. Close-ups reveal many processes 
never before shown on film. For loan, write 
Dept. M., Alloy Rods Co., York, Pa. 


w Meeting the Challenge (color, 14 mins.) 
and By Way of Experience (12 mins., 
color) are strictly ‘‘professional’’ indus- 
trials produced to describe and demon- 
strate the nature, uses and practical in- 
stallation of National Carbon Co.’s ‘‘ Kar- 
bate’’ Impervious Graphite corrosion re- 
sistant equipment. This they do so well 
and clearly they can also be used for 
specialized courses in vocational schools. 
Apply for booking to National Carbon 
Co., 100 East 42nd St., N.Y.C. 17. 


FILM 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


w Local 100 (32 mins.) portrays the for- 
mation of a national union affiliate. An un- 
fair dismissal sparks the action, and is 
followed by democratic procedures among 
the workers in establishing their local, re- 
vealing their methods of collective bar- 
gaining. For loan from the National Film 
Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, NYC 20. 


FROM HEIGHTS, DEPTHS, DISTANCES 


m= Operation White Tower (18 mins.) ac- 
eounts the first scientific conquest of Mt. 
McKinley. For three months the expedition 
studied solar rays, effects of arctic tempera- 
ture on personnel and equipment, and res- 
eue and supply principles. Shown are the 
base camp, cosmic ray station, and 6000 
steps that had to be hacked out of the ice 
by hand. For sale from McGraw-Hill Text 
Film Dept. 330 W. 42nd St. NYC 36. For 
rent, your local dealer. 


= The Falkland Islands (10 mins., color) 
a study of the islands 300 miles from the 
southernmost tip of South America—a 
land of rocks, Tussac grass and peat bog. 
Scenes of the 2,300 inhabitants of this 
eraggy-coasted land, reveal their ways of 
living, their exquisite gardens and their 
capital city, Stanley. From British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
NYC 20. 


a Voices Under the Sea (19 mins.) docu- 
ments the operation and maintainence of 
cable service. Shown are 11 cables in the 
South Atlantic in a network of 155,000 
nautical miles of ocean cable, and how 
these are maintained in perilous waters. 
From British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, NY 20. 


THE BREAKING POINT (20 mins., color) was de- 
signed to reduce carelessness in handling railroad 
freight. A boy’s disappointment over a broken 
bicycle, a businessman’s ire over damaged goods, 
an accident to the freight-handler scornful of safety 
shoes, personalize the need for safe practices. Real 
situations, employees as actors, a labor-manage- 
ment meeting, make for employee aduience par- 
ticipation and general public interest. Produced 
by Unifilms Inc. (NYC). Free loan from Safety 
Dept., Pennsylvania RR., Suburban Station Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa.—G.G. 


VOCATIONAL 


= Proudly They Serve (25 mins.) is essen- 
tially a recruiting film, showing life and 
opportunities in army nursing. Graduate 
nurse recruits are followed from induction 
through training in an attractive Army 
post. For loan from U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology, 7th & Independence 
Ave., 8S. W. Washington 25, D.C. 


mw Ready for Sea MN7445 (14 mins.) This 
U. S. Navy public information film 
tells the story of a young civilian as he 
develops from ‘‘Boot’’ into sailor. The 
work, play, study and companionship 
which comprise ‘‘boot camp’’ are shown, 
and the finale is a graduation parade se- 
quence. Purchase from United World Films, 
Inc., 1445 Park Ave., NYC 29. For loan, 
address the Assistant Public Information 
Officer, your Naval district. 


= Electric Typing Time (20 mins.) was 
produced to bring educators and business- 
men up to date on the trend toward electric 
typewriters in the business world. Prof. 
John L. Rowe of Teacher’s College, Colum- 
bia University, was educational consultant 
for this film which shows high school stu- 
dents as well as International Business 
Machines’ personnel operating electric 
typewriters, and also marks the first screen 
appearance of Miss Stella Pajunas, world 
champion. Available free through the local 
Corp., or its world headquarters, 590 Madi- 
son Ave., N.Y.C. 


NEW RELEASES 


Living Water Series: 
1. NATURE'S PLAN 


These are only a few of the 600 educationally superior films 
available for your needs at EBF. Write to: 


GENERAL OFFICES AND STUDIOS: 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 


ANSEF 
REGIONAL OFFICES and PREVIEW LIBRARIES: New York; Boston; Hollywood; Dallas; Atlanta; 
Portland; Birmingham, Michigan; Willoughby, Ohio 
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ll. MAN’S PROBLEM 


Indian Dances * Inflation * Practicing 
Democracy in the Classroom * Round 
Trip: The U. S. A. in World Trade 


. 
4% 


SAFETY AWARD WINNERS 


OUR Awards of Merit were won by the 

National Board of Fire Underwriters 
in the 1953 contest sponsored by the National 
Safety Council through its National Com- 
mittee on Films for Safety. Written by J. 
Wendell Sether, director of public informa- 
tion of the National Board, and made pri- 
marily for TV use, these authoritative and 
effective 5-minute presentations are now also 
available for showing in schools, clubs, fire 
departments and industrial plants. 

The three b&w ‘‘how-to’’ films—How To 
FicHT FirE IN THE KITCHEN, How To CALL 
THE FIRE DEPARTMENT and WHAT TO DO 
UNTIL THE FirE DEPARTMENT ARRIVES— 
are being used in the public education pro- 
grams of several major cities. 

STuPID CARELESS, THE FIRE CLOWN (color) 
was designed especially for children’s TV 
programs, It features a clown act developed 
by two Arkansas insurance men. The act 
had been seen by 100,000 Arkansas school 
children before it was put on film. 


These and other fire prevention films: 
free of charge from the National 


Board of Fire Underwriters Film Li- 
brary, 13 E. 37th St., N.Y. 16. 


FROM CANADA 


= Caribou Hunters (18 mins.) follows In- 
dian hunters as they lead their nomadic 
life through the northern Canadian forests 
in search of caribou—their main source 
of food. Their domestic life, handicrafts 
and trading and their use of the caribou 
are shown. For loan from the National 
Film Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, NYC 20. 


= From Father to Son (25 mins.) reflects 
the rural life of the descendants of French- 
Canadian pioneers who settled along the 
St. Lawrence River. The serene countryside 
is seen through the seasons as the farmers 
use the latest in agricultural methods. For 
loan from the National Film Board of Can- 
ada, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, NYC 
20. 


= Monastery (20 mins.) follows Benedic- 
tine monks as they pursue their life of 
prayer and service in their monastery’s 
fields, and rooms of study, in their class- 
rooms and in artistic activities. Com- 
mentary is interspersed with quotations 
from the edicts of St. Benedictine. Avail- 
able from National Film Board of Canada, 
1270 Avenue of the Americas, NYC 20. 
All produced in Canada and available 
from the National Film Board of Canada, 
1270 Avenue of the Americas, NYC 20. 
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FROM BRITAIN 


m= The British—Are They Artistic? (21 
mins.) is a discussion of their cultural life 
and their reactions to drama and the arts. 
Included are excerpts from Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s opera, Albert Herring, and scenes from 
Arthur Bliss, ballet, Adam Zero. Robert 
Donat comments on British motion pictures. 


= Auto Suggestion (11 mins.) produced 
for automobile enthusiasts and devotees of 
the latest in inventions, is a progress report 
on design and performance of Rolls Royce, 
Daimler, Morris, Vauxhall Wyvern, Austin, 
Hillman-Minx, and Jaguar. A highlight is 
the performance of a Rover gas turbine and 
a Bristol 401, the latter followed from a 
plane during a 90-mile-an-hour dash. 


a White Continent (20 mins.) follows the 
voyage of a Norwegian sealer and a whale 
factory ship through polar hazards to Queen 
Maud Land in the Antarctic. The expedition, 
planned jointly by Norway, Britain and Swe- 
den, is shown in its first stage and through 
the setting up of the base camp for the 
wintering party. 


All British produced. Available from 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 


FILM CLIPS 


(Continued ) 


HEALTH 


= Rest That Builds Good Health (10 mins., 
b&w and color) tells the story of school- 
mates who discover the need for different 
types of rest: sleep, relaxation, change, 
and exercise. Good rest habits, what hap- 
pens during sleep, and proper amounts of 
rest are stressed as essential to growth. 
For intermediate grades. Produced by 
Coronet Instructional Films, Ine., 65 E. 
South Water St., Chicago 1, Il. 


ws Behind the Menu (10 mins.) warns 
against unsanitary conditions in restaur- 
ants, and demonstrates precautions to be 
taken against dirt and bacteria in the 
handling of food. Better food storage, dish- 
washing methods and staff facilities are 
suggested, as well as measures to be taken 
by public health authorities. Apply Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, 1270 Ave. 
of the Americas, NYC 20. 


SCIENCE 


= Measurement of the Speed of Light (10 
mins.) employs animation of the toothed- 
wheel method of Fizeau. Modification of this 
method, due to Michaelson is explained 
by reflecting a light beam from a rotating 
8-sided mirror, Designed for college level, but 
useable in high school, this is one of a 
series produced in cooperation with the 
American Association of Physics Teachers. 


= Physics Demonstrations Series, brief 
visualizations of five demonstrations im- 
portant to high school physics courses, in- © 
cludes: Leslie’s Cube, Tyndall’s Apparatus, 
Waves in a String, The Electroscope, and 
Electrolysis; each 5 minutes long. For sale 
by McGraw-Hill Text Films, 330 W. 42nd 
St., NY 36. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


= Homes Unlimited (20 mins., color) ex- 
plains factory and construction techniques 
utilized by National Homes Corporation in 
pre-fabricated housing and pictures one-day 
manufacture of a complete home from tim- 
ber to decorating. 


= Background for Home Decoration (22 
mins.) illustrates wallpaper as a decoration 
and as a coordinator for furnishings. Color, 
design and style are considered as the ele- 
ments of room arrangement. Its sponsor is 
The Wallpaper Institute. 


= Fine Tableware in the Making (28 
mins.) made for the Royal Doulton China 
Manufacturing Company, traces the mak- 
ing of plates and cups from original pat- 
terns through production, and is climaxed 
with a full color exhibition of over-glaze 
decorating. 


All three available from Modern Talk- 
ing Picture Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N.Y.C. 20, or its exchange. 
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PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


(Continued ) 


INFLATION 


nomic theories expressed are based on re- 
search surveys of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, 

The timeliness of this film is debatable. 
But it does make the point that recurrent 
inflation can be avoided and controlled by an 
informed and cooperative citizenry. The sub- 
ject itself is one to evoke comment. There 
will be viewers with divergent ideas, or ma- 
terial they feel should be added to what is 
in the film, Discussion will undoubtedly fol- 
low screening. But the organization of the 
material as here presented does not provide 
a discussion film per se. Perhaps this film 
could have ended while the question-and- 
answer period was being portrayed on the 
screen, As an exploration, however, of the 
causes and cures for this economic evil, IN- 
FLATION provides a point of departure for 
community discussion groups. 


22 mins., color. Co-produced by the 
Twentieth Century Fund (N.Y.C.) and 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
Sales price $200, rental $7 from EBF, 
Wilmette, Ill, or its local libraries. 


(From page 14) 


Leading source Language and docu- 
> mentary feature films: 

> Exclusive of Open Con- 
> cert, Potemkin, Gigi, Casque D’ 

> For Rental and Lease, Apply 


’ BRANDON FILMS, Ine. 200 W. 57 St., N.Y. 19 
6-4868 


can your students define 


“REFRACTION” 


General Science and Physics teachers in both high 
school and college are now teaching the prin- 
ciples of LIGHT, and SOUND through United World 
Instructional Films. This Series of six titles was pro- 
duced under the supervision of Professor C. W. Barnes, 
Dept. of Science Education, of New York University. 
Both live action and animated models are used to 
teach the concepts and principles of physics involved. 
Ail films 16mm, b&w, sound. 


min., $45.00 
3 SHADOWS AND ECLIPSES.......... 10 min., $45.00 
4 SPHERICAL MIRRORS.............13 min., $55.00 


Above four LIGHT films $160.00 when purchased 
together. 


5 SOUND WAVES........ eeccccccces 15 min., 
6 MUSICAL NOTES..... 


$75.00 
min., $50.00 


UNITED WORLD FILMS, Inc., 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 

T] Send me preview prints of 123 45 6 
(circle choice or choices), | am considering 
these for purchase. 


1 

; (0 Send me additional information on this LIGHT 
1 and SOUND Series of 16mm Instructional Films. 
1 
1 


NAME 


TITLE 


ADDRESS 


STATE 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


One of these views is before, 
the other is after re-arranging 
the same room. Can you 


identify? 


THE ABC’S OF DECORATING YOUR HOME 


OME people find it fun to re-decorate 
and re-arrange. But most people, like the 
homemaker in this film, are flustered, and 
‘«don’t know where to begin.’’ This is espe- 
cially true when it comes to the use of color, 
distinguishing characteristic of the modern 


home. The sponsors of this film have pro- 
vided a service in graphically conveying 
basic information on this subject by means j 


of color cubes in animation, color wheels, 
and practical demonstration of principles 
and ideas. As its title suggests, however, it 
is equally concerned with other aspects of 
re-decorating, and picks up momentum when 
the Mr. and Mrs. earlier introduced tear 


HIGHWAYS, BYWAYS, USA 
(Continued from page 14) 


the county, and his office becomes headquar- 
ters for an action committee which includes 
Laey Withers, a former teacher now a farm- 
er’s wife. The campaign reaches its climax 
in a spirited and successful county-wide 
meeting where Underwood, Moore and Mrs. 
Withers tell the audience what their research 
has uncovered: that there is a forgotten 30- 
year old law on road improvement which 
entitles them to a greater share of their tax 
dollar than they are getting. The privileged 
position enjoyed by commercial trucking in- 
terests, and the advisability of adjustment in 
favor of smal] farm trucks is also touched 
on, It is suggested too that the farmers’ 
committee join hands with city people faced 
with similar problems in connection with ur- 
ban streets. In the film’s finale Underwood 
reports on subsequent progress—a larger ap- 
propriation by the State Legislature for 
farm road improvement. The concluding note 
is one of continued effort and self-help. 

Though produced for a farm audience, this 
apparently simple but highly skilful and 
effective presentation should also be valuable 
for general information, and as a discussion 
tool in social studies classes, community and 
civic groups. It concentrates on farm roads, 
its theme, but meanwhile also dramatizes 
such important concepts as, how the citizens 
of a democracy can cooperate to influence 
their government; and that farm and city 
people have problems in common. Vividly 
illustrated too is the exciting role which the 
editor of even a small local newspaper can 
play if he is close to the people in his com- 
munity; the vigorous leadership an articu- 
late housewife can give; and the new spirit 
of informed, cooperative action in today’s 
alert farming communities. 


28 mins., color. Produced by Carl Dud- 
ley Productions for Farm Roads Foun- 
dation and Country Gentleman maga- 
zine. Available without charge through 
Princeton Film Center, Princeton, N. J. 


apart their living-dining-television room and 
modernize it. . . . We particularly like the 
sequence in which an off-stage hand moves 
miniature furniture about in a scale model 
room. We wish there were more of this tech- 
nique of trial-and-error in place of certain 
sections which resemble slidefilm rather than 
motion picture. There is perhaps also too 
much here for the average person. But for 
the student of homemaking it presents a tre- 
mendous amount of helpful material. 


30 mins., color. Produced by Prince- 
ton Film Center for Better Homes and 
Gardens magazine. For free loan write 
Home Planning Service, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines 3, Ia. 


VOCATIONAL 
A TYPICAL LESSON 


HIS is demonstrated by Charles E. 
Zoubek, co-author with Leslie of Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified. Of particular value 
to teachers of the subject and of this par- 
ticular method of quick-writing, it is one of 
a series of six films tied to the books on 
shorthand which the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany has been publishing for 65 years now 
—since June 1888, 
Each subject, 10 mins. Produced, with 
the cooperation of the Gregg Publish- 
ing Division, by McGraw-Hill’s Text- 
Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 36. 


FILM NEWS 
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The Film Press 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


BOOKS 


THE WORLD OF ROBERT FLAHERTY, 
by Richard Griffith (Little Brown, 
publ.) 

Films were Flaherty’s way of life, and 
each one was, in turn, the center of his 
world. A true visionary, he possessed to 
the fullest the sense of uncompromising 
dedication to his work, and also a naive 
indifference to the commercial realities 
of the industry to which he belonged. One 
eannot help but think of how many more 
masterpieces he might have created, if 
economic laws had not tripped up at every 
step a man whose artistry stemmed from 
the very core of human emotions. 

Mr. Griffith’s book re-creates superbly 
the mood which surrounded Flaherty’s 
work and life, and which he communicated 
to his devoted entourage. It is enhanced 
by numerous stills, many of which are the 
work of Mrs. Flaherty. Their magnificance 
brings out even more vividly this faithful 
evocation of a sensitive craftsman and of 
the world he revealed to us. 


THE CROWDED AIR, by Roger Man- 
vell (Channel Press, publ.) 

In this serious discussion of the impact 
of television in our country and in Great 
Britain, the author raises questions all too 
seldom considered by those in charge of 
the new medium. Mr. Manvell’s penetrating 
comments on such subjects as commercial 
vs. government-sponsored programs, poli- 
ties on TV, and the place of culture on the 
air-waves are of a nature whose urgency 
cannot for long be ignored or denied. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION DRAMA, by 
Joseph Mickel (Exposition Press, 
publ.) 

An interesting collection of plays with 
full staging directions, which acting groups 
and writers new to the medium will find 
useful to perfect their respective skills. 


TELEVISION SCRIPTS FOR STAGING 
AND STUDY, by Rudy Bretz and 
Edward Stasheff (Wyn, publ.) 
The furious pace of video’s technical 

strides, as well as its snail-like intellectual 

progress, are faithfully documented by the 
alert authors of this new book, whose 
merits equal those of their previous work, 

The Television Program. 

Like its predecessor, it is a rich and 
challenging textbook, offering original and 
produced scripts, detailed staging methods, 
new camera techniques and comprehensive 
production analyses, in a volume equally 
rewarding for television teachers and stu- 
dents. 


HANDBOOK OF TV AND FILM TECH- 
NIQUES, by Charles W. Curran 
(Pellegrini & Cudahy, publ.) 

This book achieves remarkably well its 
difficult purpose of explaining, in terms 
that every non-initiate can understand, the 
basic facts of film production. Business 
executives will find Mr. Curran’s volume 
valuable for intelligent planning of their 
sponsored films, and of television commer- 
cials. 


THE LOOP FILM, by R. A. N. Smith 
(Current Affairs, London, publ.) 
While the loop film is theoretically just 

a filmstrip whose ends are spliced together, 

its peculiarities of production and use—and 

its current popularity—are clearly detailed 
in this excellent manual. 


SCREEN WORLD 1953, by Daniel 

Blum (Greenberg, publ.) 

The fourth volume of Mr. Blum’s annual 
publication presents its accustomed com- 
prehensive survey of last year’s theatrical 
films. Profusely illustrated, well docu- 
mented, definitely a book for your refer- 
ence shelf. 


BOOKLETS, PERIODICALS, CATALOGS 


The Library of Congress has issued the 
first supplement to its catalog of films and 
filmstrips for which Library Cards are 
available. These now total over 6500 titles, 
and the list’s usefulness is widely recog- 
nized (Washington 25, D. C.) ... Film 
Utilization, A Handbook for Leaders 
gathers in one attractive brochure informa- 
tion ordinarily scattered in various publi- 
cations, about the many aspects of film 
use by educational and similar groups 
(EFLA, 1600 Broadway, NYC) ... The 
A-V Equipment Directory comes now in 
a new format, extremely handy and fully 
illustrated, which will greatly simplify the 
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task of selection (NAVA, Evanston, IIL, 
$4.50) ... The Elementary School Journal 
(Apr. 753), in an editorial on the need for 
increasing knowledge and understanding 
of the UN, mentions a Film News article, 
‘*UN Approach to Film,’’ among its ex- 
amples of available materials (U. of Chi- 
eago Press) . . . Sight and Sound (Apr.- 
June ’53) maintains its usual high stand- 
ard of an intelligently critical approach to 
films. This last issue, mainly devoted to 
Hollywood, has a most perspicacious ar- 
ticle on Stroheim, whose personal experi- 
ence in the California studios is termed 
‘fan object lesson in what can happen to 


BRUMBERGER 


CABINETS — HOUSING 


For SLIDES & FILM STRIPS 


For slides or film 
strip cans. All steel, 
attractively finished 
in platinum grey 
wrinkle enamel. Six 
drawers for maxi- 
mum economy and 


practicability. 

No. Capacity Size Price 
1093 900* 2x2 $24.95 
1094 1980** 2x2 24.95 
1095 192 Film Strip 24.95 
1096 450 Stereo 24.95 
1092 HOUSING holds 6-2x2 slide or 
*Indiv. partitioned **Group partitioned 
Holds twice as many cardboard mounts 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG “FN” 


BRUMBERGER 


34 Thirty Fourth St., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 


a truly independent and uncompromising 
figure at odds with the commercial sys- 
tem’’ (British Film Institute, London, Eng- 
land) ... Television Magazine (Mar. 53) 
presents its Annual Data Book, a compre- 
hensive survey of the industry and its market 
based on authoritative analysis of pertinent 
facts and figures. . . . Coronet Films offers 
its latest catalog of educational films, cover- 
ing most of the basic courses taught in grade 
and high schools, plus several college and 
teacher-education subjects, a total of 487 
titles (Chicago 1, Ill.) . . . An important 
listing of Films on Guidance, with copious 
notes and a cross-index by contents, has 
been prepared by NYC’s Board of Educa- 
tion (Brooklyn 1, NY) ... Pioneer Tracks, 
a new publication of interest to magnetic 
sound movie makers, describes instances 
where this recently introduced technique 
has been advantageously used (Bell & 
Howell, Chicago 45, Ill.) ... A catalog of 
16mm. films available for purchase in the 
US has been issued by the National Film 
Board of Canada, and contains an attrac- 
tive variety of films on health and welfare, 
creative arts, industry, labor and agricul- 
ture (1270 Ave. of the Americas, NYC 20) 
. . . The DuPont De Nemours Co., which 
celebrates this year its 150th anniversary, 
publishes a catalog of its free-loan films for 
colleges, schools and clubs (Wilmington 
96, Del)... 
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Filmstrip 


PREVIEWS 


By DR. IRENE CYPHER 


nications, New York University 


ADJUST AND ADAPT 


O two people ever seem to see things in 

the same light. Certainly no two people 
viewing a filmstrip ever seem to see exactly 
the same possibilities for its utilization. 
This can be taken as a very good indication 
of the potential of the medium, and will 
help to keep from ‘‘getting in a rut’’ if 
made the basis for a sane, thoughtful use 
of filmstrips. 

We should realize that the filmstrip is 
capable of being many things—introduction, 
review, immediate study help. If the mate- 
rial is prearranged in logical sequence, if 
it is factually correct and if the story is 


presented in an interesting manner, then the 
rest is up to the user. The producer can do 
just so much, The teacher should take this 
material and adjust it to particular situa- 
tion and needs. Pupil and group needs vary 
from time to time, and materials should be 
used to meet the immediate needs. Past 
experiences may prove helpful as guides, 
but each class is a separate, new group. Try 
to suit techniques of utilization to the needs 
of each group. One filmstrip can often be 
used for several different purposes, and to 
illustrate different aspects of the same sub- 
ject. Take a second look at that filmstrip 
you just previewed and try seeing it in a 
new light! 


U. S$. CONSTITUTION — GOVERNMENT 


a Eye Gate House, Inc. (2745—41 Street, 
Long Island City 1, N. Y.) offers a series 
that deals with subject matter included in 
every curriculum, the CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UniTep States, Nine strips in color give us 
the historical background of the constitution, 
then go on to describe the legislative, exec- 
utive and judicial agencies newessary to 
carry out the provisions of that document. 
The last strip is devoted to a series of 
picture questions and answers based on the 
material included in the other strips. Mul- 
tiple choices are given and the pupil should 
be able to selett the correct answers, thus 
providing a good means for evaluation and 
testing. The series is suitable for any group 
interested in and studying the U. 8S. form 
of government. 


GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


@ American Council on Education (1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.) provides us with 4 color filmstrips 
devoted to the UNITED StTaTEs CITIZENS AND 
His GOVERNMENTS local, state and federal. 
Titles are MEETING THE Basic NEEDS OF 
CITIZENS, PROMOTING PERSONAL WELFARE. 
PROMOTING MATERIAL WELFARE, and SEcurR- 
ING THE BLESSINGS OF LIBERTY. Each strip 
takes up specific services rendered, describes 
them, shows the relationship of the services 
to the individual and points out the respon- 
sibilities of the individual citizen. The con- 
tent material is factual and may be used to 
introduce a study of our form of govern- 
ment. It may well be used also for review. 
It is good to have the functions of all three 
governments shown in relation to one an- 
other and to the individual citizen. The 
series will be especially good for both junior 
and senior high school. 
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= Heritage Filmstrips (89-11 - 63 Drive, 
Rego Park, Long Island, N. Y.) presents 
PopuLaR SOVEREIGNTY—U.S.A. (b&w). By 
means of clear, simple drawings, charts, and 
diagrams we are given a picture of what is 
involved in protecting that priceless Ameri- 
can heritage, ‘‘the ballot.’’ Our right to a 
voice in the government by which and under 
which we live is clearly examined and 
studied. As this strip points out, it is our 
problem as individuals to study how our 
government functions, how representation 
of all points of view is secured. This is good 
material for social studies classes, and is 
well correlated to curriculum needs. 


U. S. GEOGRAPHY 


= Popular Science Filmstrips (353 Fourth 
Ave., NYC) offers THE Story or A River. 
This story of the Mississippi-Missouri River 
system serves to illustrate the importance of 
rivers in our history, our way of life and 
our natural resources. We are given examples 
of what the river meant to early colonists 
and why they settled on river banks. We see 
what rivers mean in terms of transportation, 
food supply, wild life, and the economic 
structure of our country. This will be useful 
for units on conservation, farming, trans- 
portation, geography of the United States. 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


The same producer gives us BRITAIN’S 
Roya Famity (color). This filmstrip shows 
the relationship of the Queen and the royal 
family to the government of Great Britain 
and the Empire. It is actually a story of the 
development of the monarchy and the British 
governmental system. In addition there is a 
brief biography of the new Queen and the 
story of the coronation ceremony. In the 


light of current world happenings it is im- 
portant to understand the peoples of the 
world and the way their countries are gov- 
erned. This strip will help to provide an ex- 
planation of what the Queen symbolizes. 


THE WORK-A-DAY WORLD 


mw Society for Wisual Education (1345 


Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill.) is the 
producer of a series that will be of interest 
to all those in the field of vocational \guid- 
ance. SELECTING LIFE Work (7 strips, b&w) 
deals with the always important problems of 
EXPLORING THE WORLD OF WorK (2 parts), 
SELECTING YouR LirE WorK AND PREPARING 
For It (2 parts), GeTTine A Jos, GETTING 
AHEAD IN Your Jop and Your FUTURE IN 
THE WORLD OF Work. We are given a glimpse 
of the many job possibilities open today, and 
a listing of some of the qualifications for 
these jobs—musicians, teachers, social work- 
ers, secretaries, salesmen and others. Con- 
sideration is given to specific training needs 
and to educational programs leading to job 
competencies. The series can be useful as 
introduction to ‘‘career clinies’’ and as dis- 
cussion material in both high school and 
college classes. 


SCIENCE 


m= The New York Times (New York 18) 
illustrates in the 55 frames of NEw FRon- 
TIERS OF SCIENCE the effects of scientific dis- 
covery in the past and the present, and its 
significance in terms of human relations 
worldwide. 


pushed far beyond the 
earlier men of science. 


Associate Professor, Dept. of Commu- 


of 
; 
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RUTH R. CORNFIELD, editor of this monthly review of what is new and noteworthy 
in slide collections, holds a degree in Education from Hunter College, is audio- 
visual consultant to the French Embassy, and head of the Distribution Department 


of the Franco-American A-V Distribution Center. 


She is a member of the Franco- 


American Bureau for Educational Research, and of the Executive Committee of the 
Metropolitan New York Audio-Visual Association. 


Washer- 
woman, 

1917— 
AUGUSTE 
RENOIR 


DISCUSSION: 


F all the audio-visual media at our dis- 

posal the Kodachrome transparency is 
perhaps the most flexible, the most versatile. 
The moving-picture film is made by the di- 
rector and his assistants and we are obliged 
to use it as it has been conceived and exe- 
cuted by them. The filmstrip, too, has been 
set up in a definite order and although one 
can move forward or backward there is no 
chance of changing the entire sequence of 
the views arranged in the strip. 

The Kodachrome transparency alone al- 
lows the user complete freedom of choice of 
material, arrangement and emphasis. The 
user can supply as much commentary as he 
sees fit, to make effective use of the mate- 
rial he has chosen. 

The same Kodachrome transparencies can 
tell many different stories and can be used 
for many different purposes. It all depends 
on the arrangement choosen, the emphasis 
given, and the sequence in which these slides 
are shown. For example, a well-chosen set 
of slides on 19th Century French Art can 
serve at once as a survey on the art of the 
whole century. Another time a selection of 
a few slides from the set can serve as a 
lesson on one particular artist of the 19th 
century, as for example, David or Ingres or 
Toulouse-Lautrec. For still another time the 
slides on David can serve to point up a 
lesson in history on the Napoleonic period. 
A few slides on Daumier, taken from a 
set on 19th Century French Art, can tell 
more eloquently than a written text the 
story of the bourgeoise under Louis- 
Philippe, and so on. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM OF ART 


Last month we discussed the collection 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. An- 
other large and interesting library of slides 
is that of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


This collection is divided into three parts: 
PAINTINGS IN THE WESTERN WORLD, dealing 
with art from the early Renaissance to the 
present; (Parts Two & Three), PAINTING AND 
OTHER FINE ARTS, from antiquity to the 
present, in the East and in the West. These 
slides were made from the Museum’s own 
collection as well as from paintings on tem- 
porary loan for special exhibitions, Also, the 
collection ecntains reproductions made from 
originals in the transparency file of such 
national publications as Life, and those of 
the Curtis Publishing Co. 


All are 2x2 and may be rented at $2 per 
week for each unit of 50 east of the Mis- 
sippippi River, and $4 west of it. Many may 
also be purchased at from 65-cents to $1, 
depending on the quantity. Allow four weeks 
for delivery, and note that no slides are sent 
on approval, All requests should be accom- 
panied by a purchase order. 


Those interested in building libraries of 
slides on other facets of the fine arts will 
be enchanted by the collection to be found 
at the Philadelphia Museum of Art. Among 
the areas covered are period furniture, archi- 
tecture, interior decoration, sculpture, mo- 
saics, stained glass, ceramics, textiles, in ad- 
dition to painting. 


The three complete catalogues of the slide 
library are obtainable by sending 25-cents 
for each to the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Parkway at 26th St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. 


DISCUSSION (Continued) 


One slide from this series can serve an 
art class as the basis for a whole lesson 
on color, composition, design. Also, because 
Kodachrome transparencies are flexible, one 
ean go back to a slide already shown, to 
re-emphasize and study it more clearly by 
showing it again and again. Many art 
classes are using Kodachrome transparen- 
cies more and more for illustration in in- 
struction. 


If you have a slide collection of interest 
and available to the public, you are invited 
to communicte with Miss Ruth Cornfield, 
“Illuminations,” c/o FILM NEWS, 444 Cen- 
“tral Park West, N.Y.C. 25. 
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— GOING ABROAD — 


Documentary Producer will be in Europe 
this Summer and Fall with 16mm equipment. 
Available for short assignment. Contact: 

GEORGE A. ZABRISKIE 
6 East 81st STREET New York 28 


JOIN— 
THE MUSEUM 
FILMSTRIP CLUB 
8 Outstanding Color Filmstrips $20 


CURRENT RELEASES: 
WRITING AND PRINTING IN AMERICA 
RIVER BOATS AND THE BUILDING OF 
AMERICA 
MUSEUM EXTENSION SERVICE 
10 East 43rd Street., New York 17, N. Y. 


Over 115 different sets to select. Take your 
students to the lands you are discussing. 


Write for catalog. 
NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDES, INC. 
Dept. 4, 134 W. 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Intermediate and Jr. High 
Our Constitution is the basic law of the land. It 
is the most remarkable document of freedom 
ever conceived by the mind of man. This series 
of nine FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS develops the 
historic background and then presents, in de- 
tailed form the basic structure of our govern- 
ment. The filmstrips encourage an understanding |}. 
of our Constitution in order to develop an ap- 
preciation of our type of government, the rights 
it gives and the duties it expects from us. 
Each set of nine FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS to- 
gether with the TEACHER’S MANUAL 


Price $25.00 per set 


For a free copy of the new colorful fully illus- 
trated 1953 catalogue write to Dept.: FN-9 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 
Audio Visual Aids to Instruction 
2716 Forty First Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


Grade Level 


SPLICES NOT HOLDING? 
TRY 


JEFRONA 
ALL-PURPOSE CEMENT! 


Write for Free Sample 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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REVIEWING THE 
RECORDS 


with KARL A. BARLEBEN 


DELIUS: MUSIC OF, 12-in. Capitol dise 
+P-8182. 


Frederick Delius (1862-1934), English 
born composer of Dutch parentage, is only 
recently, and deservedly, becoming popu- 
lar. This fine recording presents several 
of Delius’ most charming and descriptive 
works as performed by Felix Slatkin and 
the Concert Arts Orchestra. Included are 
On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring, 
Summer Night on the River, both com- 
posed during 1911-12, Caprice and Elegy, 
composed in 1930, Intermezzo and Sere- 
nade, first performed in 1923, and Prelude 
To Irmelin, composed around 1890-92 as 
incidental music to a play that was never 
performed. More LP recordings of this 
composer’s works may be anticipated in 
the future. : 


SHAKESPEARE: “Hamlet,” two 12-in. 
RCA-Victor discs in Album +LM-6007. 


Here is another complete recording of 
the Bard’s popular plays, Hamlet. (His 
complete Tempest, Polymusic Album #PR- 
5001/2, and Romeo & Juliet, Atlantic Al- 
bum #ATL-401, were reviewed in these 
columns for October and December 1951). 
This recording of Hamlet, complete but 
with various cuts to fit it to radio time, 
is a production of the Theatre Guild On 
The Air, one of radio’s foremost play- 
houses. Shakespeare’s brooding drama is 
brought to life by the vivid acting of 
John Gielgud, Pamela Brown and Dorothy 
McGuire, all noted for their characteriza- 
tions in the movies and on the stage. The 
orchestra is conducted by Harold Levy. The 
cast portray their roles with exactitude and 
depth, resulting in a personal triumph for 
each. A ‘‘reader’’ is furnished with the 
album. Obviously this recording should not 
be missed by dramatic classes. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY MUSIC FOR 
GUITAR: 12-in. Philharmonia disc 
#PH-106. 


Talented young Cuban-born Rey de la 
Torre, noted concert artist, plays 8 com- 
positions by Nin-Culmell, Rodrigo, de 
Falla, Orbon, Albeniz and Granados, each 
displaying the qualities of the guitar as 
an instrument and de la Torre’s complete 
mastery of it. The recordings are brilliant, 
thanks to the Village Church of Bronx- 
ville, New York, noted for its unusual 
acoustics, where they were made. Guitar 
enthusiasts will delight in this dise since 
de la Torre’s techniques are nothing short 
of amazing. 
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STILL: “Afro-American Symphony,” 
12-in. New Records disc + NRLP-105. 


William Grant Still (born 1895) was the 
first negro to conduct a major symphony 
orchestra in the United States, (Los An- 
geles)i.e., at His Afro-American Symphony 
is a ‘‘blues’’ theme surrounded by the four 
movements of a symphony composed as an 
abstract work. It portrays colored Ameri- 
cans of the period following the Civil War. 
The four movements are titled Longing, 
Sorrow, Humor and Aspiration. This un- 
usual work is here performed by; Karl 
Krueger conducting the Vienna Opera Or- 
chestra. The reverse side carries three 
other Still works played by Gordon Man- 
ley, noted concert Pianist: Excerpts from 
Seven Traceries, Blues from Lenox Avenue 
and Three Visions. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: “May Night,” 
three 12-in. Vanguard discs in Album 
VRS-6006 /8. 


Rimsky-Korsakov’s (1844-1908) three-act 
opera May Night, based on a story by N. 
Gogol, is hardly known in America, yet it 
is worthy of greater recognition, being full 
of wonderful melodies in a combination of 
legendary, picturesque and humorous ele- 
ments typical of the composer. Premiered 
at St. Petersburg in 1880, May Night was 
not revived until 1894 at Prague. In this 
superb recording, the complete opera is 
presented in Russian by a notable cast in- 
cluding Serge Krasovsky, Serge Lemeshev, 
Valentina Borisenko, Peter Volovov, Vla- 
dimir Tyutyunnik, Viacheslav Shevtsov, 
Elena Verbitkaya, Irina Maslennikova, Na- 
tasha Klyagina, Elena Gribova and Olga 
Insarova in the leading roles. The chorus 
and orchestra are under Vassily Nebolsin. 


WAGNER: “‘Siegfried’s Rhine Jour- 
ney,” 12-in. Capitol disc +S$-8185. 


It is impossible to comprehend the signifi- 
eance of all sections of a passage like Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine Journey without extended 
study of both music and libretti of the en- 
tire Ring cycle; however, this is not neces- 
sary for the enjoyment of the music re- 
eorded here, which is the orchestral inter- 
lude serving as a bridge between the end 
of the prologue and the first act of Gotter- 
dammerung. William Steinberg conducts 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra not 
only in the Journey but also the Funeral 
Music on one dise side. The reverse dise 
side carries Wagner’s Prelude and Leibes- 
tod from Tristan Und Isolde, also presented 
by Steinberg and the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra. The recordings are full and rich, 
and present Wagner’s music at its best. 


Califone’s Model 401 Custom Imperial 3-speed, 
high fidelity record player features a GE variable 
reluctance cartridge, a Jim Lansing speaker, a 
microphone input for use as a P.A. system. It has 
a 6-watt undistorted output, a 10-watt peak, and 
separate controls for bass and treble. Weight is 
25 Ibs. Further details and price from Califone 
Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., Hollywood 38, Cal. 


AGES 2-4 AND 5-7 


Reviewed by LAURA SILVER SINGER, 
teacher, lecturer; B.S. and M.A., Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, N.Y.C. 


SONGS FROM MUSIC FOR EARLY 
CHILDHOOD, ages 2-4: New Music 
Horizon Series. Silver Burdett Co. 
Columbia Records, MW-141. 

‘*Sleepy songs,’’ included in this col- 
lection, will be most helpful for teachers 
and parents alike in setting the atmosphere 
for rest and nap time. Helpful, too, are 
the suggestions given on the cover. With a 
few minor exceptions, these records have 
been chosen with discrimination and a 
good understanding of the two-to-four- 
year-old world. 


LISTEN AND DO SERIES, Vol. 1, Ages 
5-7: The American Book Company and 
Decca Records, Inc. Audio-Education 
Series. 

Ginger and Josh: The central theme of 
these records is the pretense that the child 
is a marionette and is being pulled and 
manipulated by strings. It is an unique 
concept and one that is within the realm of 
the experiences of most five to seven year 
olds. It is indeed a painless way of intro- 
ducing children to movements that tend to 
be rather stylized. The mailman, march- 
ing, and the airplane trip which are all 
included in this record, give children an 
opportunity for different kinds of move- 
ment that are related to their play. The 
directions are simple to follow, and the 
music has appeal. 

The Friendly Train: This is a little con- 
fusing after Ginger and Josh, since there 
are no directions given for movements of 
any kind (not that children will not have 
an abundance of ideas of their own to try 
out to this music, but after the rather 
specific direction of Ginger and Josh one 
rather looks for directions. The second 
side of the record utilizes the sea-saw, 
pony-riding, rowing a boat, and skipping 
a rope. These activities records are well 
suited to the interests of fives to sevens. 
The jacket illustrations are colorful and 
suggestive. 
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METROPOLITAN New YorK AVA 
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ADULT ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The second type of specially prepared 
teaching film uses animated stick-figures in- 
stead of live actors. The situations, voca- 
bulary, and syntax in the films are closely 
correlated with the work of the texts, but 
there is sufficient variation so that the film 
constitutes a genuine review and enrichment, 
rather than a straight drill on the pages of 
the book English Through Pictures. 


In the earlier demonstrations, a MARCH 
or TIME teaching film was shown in 10- 
minute reels, each of which was used for a 
minimum of four repetitons. However, the 
current demonstration is utilizing this same 
film, and also the second type, cut into three 
or four-minute bits prepared for use on an 
attachment known as the repetitive impact 
loop. The loop is used at the beginning of 
the evening, to open up the material to be 
taught. On the first revolution the students 
merely watch, and try to associate the ideas 
with the voices and actions of the actors. On 
the second revolution, one can see them ten- 
tatively forming the words. On the third 
trip the students repeat the statements with 
the actions; and on the fourth, the voices 
of the students become firm and fairly clear. 
The loop will reappear for review, later. 


AIDS IN A LESSON 


The following order is not absolute but, in 
general, the several teaching aids find place 
during the two hour lesson for specific 
functions. Captionless stripfilm is used early 
in the lesson, coordinated with record or 
with teacher statement, to fix statements with 
the ideas suggested by the stick figures. 
Later, this same stripfilm will be used for 
another function, namely, to evoke free com- 
position, getting the students to make as 
many statements as they can about the ideas 
the drawings suggest. It should be noted that 
the drawings are intentionally as simple as 
possible, both to emphasize the universal 
quality of the idea—a stick figure recogniza- 
ble as male or female, without distinction of 
costume of time or place, for example, and 
to eliminate all irrelevant detail, to be sure 
the student is not confusing the action, per- 
son, thing, or situation, with some back- 
ground factor. 

These same simplified—oversimplified, if 
you like—drawings reappear with printed 
statements, some of which duplicate the 
words of the text, English Through Pictures, 
others of which stay within the syntax pat- 
tern but vary the statements. The stripfilms 
are used for both oral and silent reading, 
individually and in chorus. 

Teacher-student demonstration—in which 
the pupil follows oral or written directions, 
does what he says, and makes statements 
about what he is doing—is an essential. 
Other members of the class participate,’ in- 
dividually and in groups or in chorus, so 
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that all persons, three tenses, and both singu- 
lar and plural forms are exercised. The stu- 
dent may be asked to take a book from be- 
tween others on the shelf and to put it 
above something on a table. Others state 
what he will do; what he is doing; what he 
did. Props are important at this stage. Every 
effort is made to avoid verbalism, and to 
ensure association of the words with actions, 
persons or things. 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


In addition to the work books, and the 
text English Through Pictures, standard 
equipment for classes officially designated as 
‘*Graded Direct’’ classes, includes the fol- 
lowing: 


—stripfilm, without captions; 
—stripfilm, with captions; 


—records, duplicating the first part of the 
text, spaced for student repetition of 
the sentences; 


—records, dialogue, spaced for student 
answers to questions asked by the re- 
cord; 


—sound teaching film, arranged for repeti- 
tive impact loops for the early part of 
the course ; 


—props, both actual articles and models, 
such as bottles for teaching ‘‘full’’ and 
‘‘empty,’’ toy houses for directives, 
rooms, arrangements, more easily demon- 
strated with such materials. 


The workbooks include Book I, which par- 
allels the text; Book II, which branches out 
into idiom, and into very practical subject 
matter such as road maps, weather condi- 
tions, easy mathematics; and a very simple 
starting book for illiterates, Words on Paper. 


SUPPLEMENTARY AIDS 


Some classes, in addition to the above, 
have the use of tape recorder and opaque 
projector. Pictures from current newspapers 
and magazines are useful, with or without 
the opaque projector. 

When the opaque projector is available, a 
good bit of teacher-prepared material, based 
on student experiences and contributions, 
has been utilized. The projection of a stu- 
dent’s own picture, for example, motivates 
discussion on the student’s experience. Sim- 
ple statements are lettered and subsequently 
projected as reading material. Cartoons have 
elicited lively comment, some of it facetious, 
some profoundly philosophical. The same 
material, circulated from student to student, 
would have resulted in distraction of those 
waiting their turn to see it whereas projec- 
tion holds attention, each member of the 
class being ‘‘afraid he might miss some- 
thing.’’ 


(Continued from page 11) 

The tape recorder has been used for in- 
dividual recording of student speech, for 
group discussion, and for class analysis with 
a view to teacher-training. One group pre- 
pared a radio broadcast based on its experi- 
ence: ‘‘This program brought to you by 
courtesy of the advanced class at Hudson 
Guild.’’ This tape was subsequently played 
to other classes and formed the basis for 
free composition about similiar experiences 
of other students. 

Students and teachers, too, who have felt 
that certain general criticisms could not 
apply to them, get a distinct eye-opener after 
they have listened to a tape recording. One 
utilization was in teacher-training, to con- 
vince staff members that a good dramatiza- 
tion and discussion could be obtained with 
an absolute minimum of teacher-voice. After 
all, it’s the student who needs the oral prac- 
tice. Records and tape-recorded directions 
have another use in testing the ability of the 
student to follow directions, independently 
of the gestures and mannerisms which often 
accompany the requests made by teacher or 
fellow student. 


Learning is serious business for adults . . . 


Although the flannel board has not been 
listed as standard equipment, it has been 
found most helpful where tried. It has almost 
limitless possibilities, if enough pictures are 
treated with flannel so that a great variety 
of situations can be handled at the board. 
The blackboard, of course, is not overlooked. 
It is hoped that through the cooperation of 
youth groups, such as the Girl Scouts, ma- 
terials suitable for flannel board can be 
prepared in quantity. 

Silent films, other than those specifically 
prepared for the Harvard method, have an 
important place. Teacher commentary, in 
Basic, and student comments, indicating what 
they understand, supplement the fundamental 
materials. 

There have been so many phases of audio- 
visual aids special to the Graded Direct 
Method demonstration that it seems neces- 
sary to reserve an overall consideration of 
problems of training the staff, and of equip- 
ment and distribution, in the day classes for 
adults and the evening elementary schools, 
to a subsequent article, which will appear 
soon. 
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Whats New... 


REDI-POWER 

= This new 20-watt Talk-A-Phone 
sells for the same price as the old 
model, is twice as powerful. Among 
interesting features is its new power 
supply unit. Self-contained, it deliv- 
ers to all, or a selected group of 20 
to 40 stations, is handled with only 12 
push buttons, can be expanded or 
changed. Inquire Talk-A-Phone Co., 
1512 S. Pulaski Rd., Chicago. 


NEW 3-INCH TELEPHOTO 
w Bell and Howell Co. 7100 McCor- 
mick Road, Chicago 45, Ill., has a 
new 3-inch telephoto lens for 16mm 
motion picture cameras. Listing at 
$79.95 at their dealers, the spread out 
iris scale has diaphragm settings from 
£3.5 to £22. This new lens will replace 
the company’s 3-inch f4. Telate. It 
is coated, has click stops, filter holder 
lens shade combination, and is cali- 
brated in feet with a focusing ac- 
curacy between lens and scale within 
1 percent. 

Bell and Howell also announces the 
reduction by $15 of prices on its 16mm 
magazine Toad motion picture camera. 


NEW ARC 16mm PROJECTOR 
w The R.C.A. Victor Division, Radio 
Corporation of America, is producing 
a new are projector which will throw 
from two to four times more light 
than similar equipment using regular 
1,000 watt incandecent lamps. This are 
lamp is capable of operation at either 
10 amperes at 750 lumens output, or 
30 amperes with 1600 lumens output. 
The former will burn for 2% hours, 
and the latter for 56 minutes. The 
equipment comes in five portable units. 
The projector is the standard R.C.A. 
400 with optical modifications, With 
its 25 Watt output amplifier it can 
easily take care of audiences up to 
several hundred. 


CHEAPER MAGNA-STRIPE 

mw Reeves Soundcraft Corporation has 
reduced the price for its Magna-Stripe 
process on 16mm developed prints. 
The new list price is 24% cents as 
against the old price of 314 cents 
per foot. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


3-D DILEMMA 


By LEROY SYLVERST 
President, Association of Documentary and Television Film Craftsmen 


[ Part I] 


WEARING GLASSES 


HE wearing of polarized glasses by the 

viewer is not the only way of obtaining 
depth in 3-D films, There have been other 
methods devised to separate the images so 
they would not appear blurred or over- 
lapped. Basically the problem is to project 
two images, one for the right eye and one 
for the left eye, each taking into considera- 
tion that the human eye is spaced 2% inches 
apart from center to center. This spacing of 
the eyes permits the observer to see objects 
from slightly different perspectives and al- 
lows the observer to judge depth. Although 
there are other factors also involved in depth 
perception, at this moment the film industry 
is concentrating on dual perspectives. The 
polarized glasses merely allow the image 
projected for the left eye to be shielded 
from the right eye, and vice versa. If either 
eye were to see both projected images, a 
blur or overlapped picture would result. The 
wearing of glasses by the audience is 
definitely an inconvenience but, from the 
projection standpoint, the easiest and cheap- 
est way to give depth. The screen-in-depth 
method of projection however, may eventual- 
ly eliminate the use of glasses. This is one 
of the methods proposed as an eventual 
answer for 3-D. 


SPECIAL SCREENS 


The screen in depth uses baffles or wires to 
separate the images as they project in front 
of the audience, The baffles are arranged in 
such manner as to absorb the light from 
the projector in sections, permitting the left 
eye to see its image, and the right eye the 
image destined for it. Other variations of 
the screen in depth is the corrugated screen 
which uses a screen which also separates the 
images. There has been some commercial use 
of screens-in-depth by countries like the 
Soviet Union and France, but only on an 
experimental basis. At present the draw- 
backs are considerable, so that these would 
be commercially unprofitable from an in- 
dustry standpoint. The two most serious 
problems that would have to be overcome 
before adoption by the industry would be 
first, to permit a wider tolerance of side 
head movement on the part of the audience; 
and second, to permit the image to maintain 
its efficiency over a wider angle of the 
theatre. In the first problem the audience 
is viewing 3-D on screens-in-depth must keep 
their heads almost motionless to prevent a 
double image. The second problem interre- 


lated to the first would allow only the pro- 
jection in long narrow theatres,- as the 
viewers in a wide seating plan would only 
be able to see one image. The problem of cost 
might also be mentioned. At present a 
screen-in-depth would use upwards of nine 
tons of wires or baffles and cost thousands 
to build. Things in this connection are not 
so discouraging as they may seem, however, 
and with the pressure of 3-D the industry 
can expect a great deal of advancement 
and improvement in screen-in-depth projec- 
tion. 


NEW PRODUCTION WAYS 


There is still another phase of 3-D which 
will have to be improved upon, and that is 
production procedures. Two-dimensional films 
have been made in a very individualistic 
manner. The camera, although a very vital 
part of production, has been far too often 
neglected as an integral part of the film. 
Most certainly, the images appearing on the 
screen have been clear and sharp, but this 
seems to have been where concern for the 
work ended, Of course there have been films 
where the camera has been used correctly, 
and has been made to behave as a produc- 
tion partner. But these films have been few 
and far between. For a 3-D film, however, 
the camera must be considered from the 
script to the direction. Depth is a medium 
that is all-seeing, and does not permit cheat- 
ing by throwing backgrounds out of focus. 
The script writers, set designers, directors 
of production and the cinematographer will 
have to work as a team and use the camera 
as the artistic tool it is. Film production 
for 3-D 1s more difficult, and problems are 
arising on every new film in this perspective. 
But these problems are being solved as fast 
as they arise. Some of the new film tech- 
niques resulting from 3-D may well be as 
revolutionary to current audiences as the 
closeup was in earlier days. 


BETTER TEACHING FILMS 


Assuming that 3-D will play the role in 
major productions we predict for it, what 
about other phases of the industry such as 
non-theatricals and 16mm? 

For certain kinds of non-theatrical sub- 
jects 3-D would be invaluable. Any film that 
would be required to show depth could be 
done to best advantage on 3-D. Subjects 
dealing with the sciences such as mathe- 
matics, physics, navigation, astronomy, ete. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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rade Notes... 


APPOINTMENTS 


mw George Myles, formerly Assistant Direc- 
tor of Film Council of America is now 
manager of institutional sales for Bell and 
Howell Co. R. F. Peterson, who recently 
resigned from this position, is now asso- 
ciated with Training Aids, Inc. in Sher- 
man Oaks, Calif. 


mw Crawley Films Ltd., announces the ap- 
pointment of G. 8. Kedey as manager of 
their Laboratory Division. Mr. Kedey, for- 
merly with the RCAF, has served Craw- 
ley’s in a production capacity, and will 
now head a new Printing and Processing 
section. 


ws Princeton Film Center, Inc. announces 
the appointment of James F. Bishop as a 
producer and Peter Henning as production 
control manager. Lt. Comr. Bishop was 
formerly project supervisor at the Naval 
Photographie Center, Anacostia; Mr. Hen- 
ning was formerly in charge of the In- 
formation Services, United States Allied 
Commission to Austria. 


= DuKane Corp. announces the promotion 
of Alfred F. Hunecke to the position of 
assistant to the vice-president, and the ap- 
pointment of Howard Turner as Chicago 
audio-visual representative. 


w Robert Saicheck has been appointed as 
advertising and sales promotion manager 
of Ampro Corp. of Chicago. 


= Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, 
Iowa, through its president, Sam Rose, 
has announced C. W. ‘‘Chet’’ Fanning Jr. 
as its new advertising director, as of May 
1. Mr. Fanning comes to Victor from 
Sperry-Boom Inc., Davenport, advertising 
agency, and succeeds George Burmeister 
who resigned recently. 


HONORS 


a Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, research head 
of the Eastman Kodak Co., has been 
awarded the 1952 Progress medal of Great 
' Britain’s Royal Photographic Society. 
This is the second time Dr. Mees has re- 
ceived this top annual award (the first 
time in 1913) for research contributions to 
the advancement of the scientific develop- 
ment of photography. 


= Dr. Paul Witt of Teacher’s College Co- 
lumbia University heads the new slate of 
officers of the Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction of the National Education As- 
sociation. Lee W. Cochran of the Univers- 
ity of Iowa is vice president, and the new 
3-year term delegates are Elizabeth Golter- 
man, Director of the Bureau of Visual In- 
struction, St. Louis Public Schools; Walter 
A. Wittich, Director of the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, University of Wiscon- 
sin; and Dr. Irene Cypher, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, New York University 
Film Library. 
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COMPANY MATTERS 


a I. F. E. Releasing Corp., N.Y.C., has 
named Bernard Lewis, publicity and pro- 
motion manager, to head a new public re- 
lations coordination with Rome. Fred 
Goldberg, resigned from RKO, is publicity 
manager... . Italian Films Export, a trade 
association of the Italian motion picture 
industry, will distribute 16mm films in the 
near future. 


= Religious Film Association, to stream- 
line its distribution agreements, will as- 
sign its distribution agreements to the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission of the 
National Council of Churches. The Com- 
mission is setting up a special department 
to carry on RFA’s wholesale distribution 
services which will probably be headed by 
W. L. Rogers, Executive Secretary of 
RFA. This action, which will be effective 
June 30th, will transfer RFA’s film libraries 
to denominational agencies, and the San 
Francisco library is being offered for sale. 


= CODIC, a group of French documentary 
producers has signed Franco-American 
Audio-Visual Distribution Center, Inc., 
972 Fifth Ave., NYC 21, to distribute its 
films on French life and culture. Titles 
have been selected by a teacher advisory 
committee on the basis of requests from 
teachers of French and social studies in 
the U. 8. 


ws National Film Board of Canada an- 
nounces that their 16mm films will be 
rented in the East by Contemporary Films 
Inc., N. Y., and in the west by Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, Inc., Chicago. 


w= Ideal Pictures, Inc. was purchased from 
Esquire, Ine. on May Ist, by a group of 
Ideal managers, licensees and executives. 
Business will continue under the same gen- 
eral pattern as before, except for equip- 
ment sales. Paul R. Foght is president of 
the new corporation; William Kirkpatrick, 
Jr., vice-president and sec., and Carroll M. 
Hadden, treasurer. Principal office of Ideal 
will continue at 58 E. South Water St., 
Chicago. 


= The Rocky Mountain Audio-Visual 
Dealers’ Association was recently organ- 
ized in Denver with the hope that it will 
become the nucleous for a regional organi- 
zation of all dealers in the mountain 
states. Officers are: Mrs. Dale Deane, 
Ainslie Davis, Sid. Hiteheock, and Mrs. 
Hal Stuart. 


PERSONALS 


m= Herbert T. Edwards has resigned as Ad- 
ministrator of the U. S. State Department’s 
International Motion Pictures Service in 
Washington. William Grenoble is serving 
as Acting Administrator. 


= Edmund Overend, specialist in audio- 
visual education at Columbia University, 
has been sent to Formosa by UNESCO to 
assist in the education program of the 
Chinese government. Mr. Overend will be 
based at Taiwan Teachers College instruct- 
ing teachers in audio-visual methods. 


MOVED 


a D. D. Livingston, Films of the Arts and 
Sciences—from 220 Clinton St. to 353 West 
46th St., N.Y. 36. 


= Three Dimension Company into its new 
plant and offices at 3512 N. Kostner Ave., 
Chicago. (The plant at 4555 W. amen 
St. is being retained also). 


Coming Events... 


w American Library Association — June 
21-27 at Los Angeles. Pre-conference audio- 
visual workshop June 19-21 at University 
of Southern California. (Los Angeles.) 


a National League for Nursing 1st Con- 
vention—June 22-26, Cleveland, Ohio; will 
show 15 films on health programs. For im- 
formation: Mrs. E. Wemsley, Public Rela- 
tions, Natl. League for Nursing, 2 Park 
Ave., N.Y. 16. 


= National Institute for A-V Selling—July 
26-30 at Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind., under joint sponsorship of the Uni- 
versity and the National A-V Association. 
—New feature: course in film production 
and recording. 


w National A-V Convention and Trade 
Show—August 1-5, Hotel Sherman, Chica- 
go. Four other organizations will partici- 
pate, i.e. Educational Film Library Assoc. 
Industrial A-V Association, Catholic A-V 
Educators, Film Council of America. For 
information: NAVA, 2540 Eastwood, 
Evanston. 


w Cleveland’s 6th Annual Film Festival— 
June 17-18 Hotel Carter. 


m= Venice Film Festival—August 20-Sep- 
tember 4, Venice, Italy. Feature films. 


= Edinburgh Film Festival—August 23- 
September 12, Edinburgh, Scotland. Fea- 
ture, educational, cultural and industrial 
films. 
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NewS... 


SOUND TRACK RIGHTS 


reminder to those planning to add 

magnetic sound tracks to existing edu- 
cational motion pictures: contact the film 
producer first. Questions concerning copy- 
right, as well as moral and legal obligations 
to the collaborators who worked with the 
producers, have caused this point to be 
brought up. However, those who wish to add 
magnetic sound tracks in order to adapt a 
film to a specific audience, can send a script 
of their proposed recording to the film pro- 
ducer who will read it without charge. Scripts 
which do not distort meaning or violate any 
obligations will be approved. 


$1-MILLION FOR PA. 


N audio-visual bill has been introduced 

into the Pennsylvania Legislature 
which would provide a million dollars of 
matching funds for local school districts. 
These funds would be used for radio, motion 
pictures, filmstrips, slides, opaque projec- 
tors, recordings, and other other audio-visual 
equipment. The Audio-Visual Instruction Di- 
rectors Association of Pennsylvania was in- 
strumental in this action. 


HOLLYWOOD DIRECTORS 
“DRAFTED” 


HE U. S. State Department has en- 

listed the assistance of 28 Hollywood 
directors to guide the production of a series 
of two to four reel films to be used in global 
propaganda. 


INDIANA GOVERNMENT FILM 


HE Indiana Legislature authorized the 

General Assembly to work with the 
Audio-Visual Education Division of Indiana 
University to produce and distribute a film 
depicting the operations of the General As- 
sembly. The function of the film will be to 
stimulate a greater appreciation for work of 
the legislators and strong desire for sup- 
port of good government, according to L. C. 
Larson, Director of Indiana University’s 
Audio-Visual Center. 


FCA 5TH REAGAN AWARD 


HE Fifth Annual Reagan Award will 

be presented in August to the outstand- 
ing Film Council of the year. The jury is 
now being picked, and all entries must be 
in the FCA office by July 15th. Previous 
winners of the award have been the Film 
Councils of Atlanta, Stamford, Los Angeles, 
and Chicago. 


DELAY EXPLAINED 


HE 1953 Directory of 16mm Film Li- 

braries has been delayed in publication 
because of a temporary ‘‘freeze’’ of all 
printing. When published it will include 
2,630 libraries. It is expected printing will 
be resumed after July Ist, according to Dr. 
Seerly Reid, Chief of Visual Education Re- 
search of the U. 8. Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. 


GOOD NEWS 


BILL including a section that would 

extend the powers of the Maryland 
State Board of Censors to cover all non- 
commercial films was voted down on April 
1 by the Senate Finance Committee of the 
Maryland State Legislature. 


GHANDI LIFE STORY 


HE Gandhi Films Committee of The 

Gandhi National Memorial Trust of 
India has completed and is about to release 
non-commercially three documentary films, 
the first in a proposed series on Gandhi’s 
life. For the preparation of these documen- 
taries amateur and professional films are 
being collected throughout the world, and 
the best material will be woven into a full- 
length life story, after the series has been 
completed. Those desiring to contribute film 
for this use can address Devadas Gandhi, 
son of the late Mahatma, who is chairman 
of the Films Committee (507 Fifth Ave., 
Room 805, N. Y. C. 17). 

Shown recently in Bombay to a private 
audience, the three ready films are THE 
Voice or InpiA (Gandhi’s trip to Europe in 
the winter of 1931); SEASIDE PRAYERS 
(Juhu Beach, Bombay, 1944); NoaKHALI 
(Gandhi’s trek in this district, 1947). 


DISCUSSION FILM SUBSCRIPTION PLAN ANNOUNCED FOR SEPTEMBER 


HE concept of using films for forum 

discussions is not exactly new, but there 
has been to date no integrated program in 
any subject area except for what has been 
arranged by the Film Council of America 
through the American Heritage project. The 
news therefore, that a series of forum dis- 
cussion films is being readied for September 
release to the nontheatrical field is of gen- 
eral interest. Whether the proposed plan will 
meet with acceptance is also of interest to 
the trade. 

To be known as the WASHINGTON Spor- 
LicHT, the series will be composed of nine 
15-minute films to be distributed on a month- 
ly subscription basis during the school year. 
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Moderated by Marquis Childs, distinguished 
newspaper columnist, and based on his 
Washington Spotlight radio and television 
program, each film in the series will present 
a topic of current national or international 
interest, with elected government represen- 
tatives and other public leaders discussing 
the subject from their personal points of 
view. Timeliness will be maintained by a 
schedule allowing no more than a 30-day 
lapse between production, and receipt of 
the reel by the subscriber through distribu- 
tion centers now being established. 

Further details may be secured from the 
offices of American Film Forum Inc., 516 
Fifth Ave., N.Y. 36. 


3-D DILEMMA 


(Continued from page 24) 

could be approached with the use of true 
space. There is equipment at this very mo- 
ment available in 16mm. that can do a very 
satisfactory 3-D job. The Bolex system, to 
name one, can be purchased for less than 
$1500. (These units come complete with 
camera and lenses for both the camera and 
projector.) All of the systems being devised 
at present require the use of polarized 
glasses. Productions in 35mm for non-the- 
atrical use in 3-D can also be made within 
reason, though the cameras for the job at 
this moment are in the $12,000 bracket and 
up. For those producers interested in 35mm 
it would probably be cheaper to build their 
own 3-D camera. 


WHAT BECOMES OF 2-D? 

With all the talk about 3-D, what will be- 
come of tremendous amount of existing two- 
dimensional films? The answer to that is, 2-D 
will be with us for many years to come. The 
transition to 3-D will take a very long 
time and 2-D films will be made all during 
this period. 3-D, however, will be used to 
its greatest advantage on those subjects re- 
quiring it, and only in the future will take 
over completely from 2-D. Smart film people, 
however, are not waiting for the future but 
are starting to look into 3-D now, and how 
it applies to their work. 


BOLD NEW WORLD 

Just what the future holds for films and 
how they will be shown to audiences is 
still a matter of speculation. But with the 
advent. of 3-D films, and eventually of 3-D 
television, realism will become the keynote 
of all production. Large panoramic 3-D 
screens that surround the audience and ex- 
tend overhead may be constructed in the 
theaters. The use of 3-D sound, already a 
success, suggests the possibility of such sen- 
sory development as will permit the viewer 
to smell the pine aroma as the hero and 
heroine walk in a 3-D forest together. Steal- 
ing a note from Aldous Huxley’s Brave 
New World, it might also be interesting, and 
not beyond the realm of possibility, to fee? 
her hand in yours . . . though that day is 
not perhaps so close as are those of 3-D sight. 
and sound, 


NCJAVM (Continued from page 13) 


The National Council on Jewish Audio- 
Visual Materials, since its inception four 
years ago, has assisted Jewish schools and 
organizations in the proper selection and 
utilization of visual materials. It publishes 
a journal, The Jewish Audio-Visual Review,. 
which contains a summary of films and 
filmstrips, as well as a critical analysis of 
the materials available. These reviews are: 
a product of joint evaluation by the mem- 
bers of this National Council who attend’ 
monthly screenings of the latest motion 
pictures and filmstrips of Jewish interest. 


a The Library of Congress now houses 84,-. 
193 reels of motion pictures 326,889 phono- 
graph records and 2,038,960 negatives. prints. 
and slides, 
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eee + An Important New Contribution to the 
Publie Diseussion of Public Events 
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The Plan 


The American Film Forum, Inc. is an 
organization comprised of people 
with wide experience in the produc- 
tion and distribution of motion 
pictures for civic and educational 
purposes. 

Starting in September, 1953, we will 
release a new Film Forum known as 
“Washington Spotlight” each month. 
Topics will be of current and national 
interest and importance. The Moder- 
ator will be Marquis Childs, dis- 
tinguished syndicated newspaperman. 
Mr. Childs will appear with two or 
more outstanding figures who will 
discuss the subject pro and con. 


Each subscriber will receive his Film 
Forum on the booking date specified 
each month—at a small rental fee. 
In advance of each release, we will 
provide each group subscriber with 
complete data on the speakers and 
the subject of discussion. This will be 
done in order to facilitate the con- 
tinued discussion by the local grou 
(school, club, adult group, etc. 
under local leadership. 

During the course of a year, 9 Film 
Forums will be released . . . from Sep- 
tember through May. The first topic 
for September release will be an- 
nounced in August. 


For the first time, American Film Forum, Inc. offers a unique and 
exciting monthly film forum program that brings to your own club- 
room, school, church, hall or home, outstanding national and inter- 
national figures in a public discussion of public events. 


You see and hear Senators, Congressmen, Educators, Statesmen — 
leaders in every field — discuss national and international affairs. You 
then carry on your own “town meeting” under your own auspices in 
your own community. 


Produced in our Nation’s Capital, the Film Forum will be sent to you 
each month on a regular subscription basis. You show it, and then 
you and your group discuss it. Topics selected for discussion on each 
Film Forum will be provocative, stimulating and of current interest. 


Those who are interested in current affairs, political science, social 
science, community welfare, and the growth and development of citi- 
zenship in every strata of society will surely want to become part of the 
American Film Forum program. 


You are Public Opinion. And, as such, it is imperative that you take 
an active part in expressing your opinion in concert with our national 


leaders. Good citizenship demands that you participate in the problems 
of the day. 


An informed people are a strong people. The interchange and expres- 
sion of opinion on all levels makes for wide dissemination of informa- 
tion, and helps our elected representatives arrive at making the vital 
decisions for which they are responsible. 


You belong in the American Film Forum picture. Your voice, your 
opinion, your vote counts individually and collectively. Become a 
subscriber to the American Film Forum. It is one of the most important 
things you can do today to vitalize the public discussion of public 
affairs. Write now for complete information. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


AMERICAN FILM FORUM, Inc. 

516 Fifth Avenue 

New York 36, N. Y. 

Please send me complete details includ- 
ing subscription cost. 
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Send for FREE copy 
Modern's Pocket Guide to 
FREE 16mm Films 


Business and Industry make hundreds of 16mm sound motion pictures 
that you can borrow free. These films are widely used by companies 
for showing to employees as part of social and recreational programs. 


Modern Talking Picture Service acts as distributor for the sponsoring 
companies. 27 Modern film libraries in the U.S. make it easy for 
you to borrow these excellent films. 


Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 
Gui a 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Send me a free copy of your Pocket Guide 
of Free 16mm Sound Films. 


receive o free copy 
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